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Baby rarely complains of misfitted shoes . . . yet 
an examination of 4,000 children recently revealed 
that 3,000 were found to be wearing outgrown or 
ill-fitting shoes. 

But baby will complain in years to come! Right 
now those infant feet are so soft and malleable, 
they can be twisted, turned and bent without ex- 
periencing acute pain. And, if those feet are 
cramped in outgrown shoes, don’t expect baby 
to tell! 

That’s where the importance of expert shoe 
fitting comes into play. The alert shoeman can 
point out the dire need of frequent size check- 
ups, to the mother. 

And in so doing—raise the yearly consumption 
of baby shoes from an unhealthy 2 pair per year 
to a more realistic figure. You'll be doing every- 
one concerned a big favor. 


Tend. bated 


MOCCASINS... America’s first baby shoes! 


~ £H 08 ¢co., 88FOCKTON, MASS. 





Ne md Dal 


sets the pace 


in fashion-right 





walking...the 
Blazer, a stitch- 
ed tongue step- 
in with smart 
suburban heel. 


Crafted in 


#1018 Cherry Red 
and available in 
all Hubschman 
colours...by 
Dixon-Bartlett 


Co., Baltimore 24. 


FE HUBSCHMAN & SON DIVISION OF GERA CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 23 
, FASHION OFFICE: 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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Wellington Boot, sizes 2-6 


Norwegian Loafer, sizes 2-6 


Moccasin Slip-On, sizes 2-6 


OW 
Hush Puppies 


for Kids | 


Hush Puppies, the breathin’ brushed pigskin shoe that’s 
the hottest selling casual in history, now enters the children’s 
market with a full line of youths’ and boys’ sizes and styles! 


Hush Puppies for kids are the same fine quality as those 
selected by the U. S. Olympic Committee to be worn as part 
of the official uniform for the United States Pan American 
Teams. They have been awarded the Seal of Commendation 
of PARENTS’ Magazine. 


Hush Puppies for kids are competitively priced, too! Youths’ 
sizes start at $7.98; Boys’ at $8.98—sure to prove a delight 
to cost- and quality-conscious mothers. 
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Boys’ Oxford, sizes 10-6 


Hush Puppies for kids get their initial send-off with an adver- 
tisement in PARENTS’, as part of the giant fall promotion. 
There'll also be bright, eye-catching four-color ads in THIS 
WEEK ...PARADE... PLAYBOY ... plus additional major- 
market supplements carrying local dealer listings to bring 
sales right into your store. 


Hush Puppies for kids can build profits and store traffic for 
you. For dealer availabilities, write Wolverine Shoe and Tan- 
ning Corporation, Rockford, Michigan. A very few territories 
still open. Build profits today, the Hush Puppies way! 

1 
Philadelphia 39, Pa 


year). Subscriptions 
Pa. Allow month 


(Canadian rate $3.50 per 
Philadelphia 39, 


year. Printed in U.S.A. 
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Take a look at TYER... 


PROMOTION 


Tyer’s bigger-than-ever advertising program 
for 1959 includes the tremendous selling power 
of two merchandising giants— LIFE and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Together with PARENTS’ Magazine, these two 
publications will tell your prospects about 
Tyer’s outstanding footwear values for every 
member of the family. (Be sure to see 
your Tyer salesmen for the special tie-in 
materials available to you at no charge!) 


In the sporting goods field, Tyer is using the 
country’s top sports magazines to tell hunters 
and fishermen about Tyer’s extensive line of 
fishing boots, waders, hunting pacs and accessories. 


The added impact of Tyer’s 1959 advertising 
and merchandising campaign is typical of Tyer’s 
continuing “program of progress” in research, 
product development and marketing — 
to help you get more business. 


ANDOVER MASSACHUSETTS 


6 TY E R Pikes pony 
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Suede 


TAN-ART 


is the tightest-fibred 
napped leather obtainable. 
TAN-ART SUEDE KID is characterized 
by density of pile, which gives 
this suede a richer look and a 
longer-wearing nap. 


TAN-ART CO., INC. a division of 
G. LEVOR & CO., INC. 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Pride makes the difference — 


et 


PY, pride in workmanship and materials 


— pride of product that makes 
Blue Star today’s 
fastest growing 


juvenile shoe line. 


Blue Bonnet Shoe Company, 5 Franklin Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts 
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EBY SHOE CORPORATION EPHRATA, PA. 


New York City Sales Office: 463 Marbridge Bidg. 
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he hues im shoes ane Proww. More feartful mw Crericen Coober 


Nothing can equal leather shoes fo 


American Leathers 
make 
THE HUES 
IN SHOES... 
THE NEWS 
IN SALES! 


if 


Outstanding value LEATHER INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 


This two-page four-color spread in August 15th 
Vogue Magazine will lead off the industry-wide 
promotion on the many varied new browns for Fall. 


Also highlighted in this Vogue ad will be five other 
important leather “color families” to spark your 
efforts for the season just ahead. 


Use the selling power of AMERICAN LEATHERS 
and the nation-wide merchandising and publicity 
campaigns of Leather Industries of America to sell 
more quality shoes this autumn. 


Sales figures prove that most of your customers are 
shopping for quality, not price. Don’t undersell your 
customer... 


Sell Quality. Sell Leather Shoes! 


Send your request for a FREE complete merchandising kit to: 


LEATHER INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





BOX TOE AND LINING 
TRIMMING MACHINE 
MODEL C 


Prepares men’s, women’s and children’s shoes 
for flat toe lasting 


PREFORMS THE TOES 


TRIMS LOOSE LINED, COMBINED LINED 
AND UNLINED SHOES UNIFORMLY 


PRODUCES IDEAL CONDITIONS FOR 
FLATTER BOTTOMS AND SHARPER 
FEATHER LINES 


wJnited SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Leather, Allied Shows Shift to December, June 


New timing has been adopted for 
these two industry shows, and a 
new location for the Leather 
Shows. The changes take effect 
in December. Meanwhile, the two 
shows scheduled for next month 
will go on as originally planned. 


NEW YORK-—Starting late this 
year, the semi-annual Leather 
Shows and Allied Shoe Products 
Shows will be held in December and 
June instead of February and Au- 
gust. 

At the same time, the site of the 
Leather Show will be shifted from 
the Waldorf-Astoria to the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, 33d St. and Seventh 
Ave., New York. 

The shows scheduled for next 
month are unaffected by the policy 
changes. The Allied Products Show 
will take place as scheduled August 
1-4 and the Leather Show will be 
held August 4-5 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

The Tanners’ Council, sponsor of 
the Leather Shows, and the man- 
agement of the Allied Shows have 
explained the changes in separate 
statements. Both groups said the 
new timing is intended to provide 
more time for the preparation of 
seasonal lines. The statements: 


Tanners’ Council Statement 


FOLLOWING intensive study by 
its board of directors, the Tanners’ 
Council announces important 
changes in the dates and location of 
the semi-annual Leather Shows. 

The next Leather Show will be 
held, as scheduled, August 4 and 5 
at The Waldorf-Astoria. However, 
future exhibits will be held in De- 
cember and June, and will be located 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 33d St. 
and Seventh Ave., New York City. 

New construction at the Statler 
will make available larger individual 
booths—providing both display and 
conference facilities. 

In line with the Tanners’ Council 
decision to advance the dates of the 
Leather Shows, associated trade 
events will also be held earlier. Full 
information on the Council’s plans, 
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communicated to other trade groups, 
has made it possible to coordinate 
the timing of trade exhibits for 
maximum convenience 19 all manu- 
facturers and retailers. 

Change in the timing of the 
Leather Show was initiated by the 
Tanners’ Council after the most ex- 
tensive survey of merchandising 
needs in the leather, shoe and acces- 
sory industries. Volume growth in 
leather-consuming industries and 
the necessity of developing seasonal 
lines at earlier dates were prime 
factors in the decision. 

“Planning and coordinating sea- 
sonal lines in shoes and accessories 
for our huge market has become an 
increasingly massive and complex 
undertaking,” said Ralph H. Ewe, 
the Council’s president. “In order 
to schedule efficient leather produc- 
tion and avoid costly delivery de- 
lays, the earlier dates for the semi- 
annual Leather Shows are deemed 
essential.” 

The first Leather Shows under 
the new program will take place De- 
cember 17 and 18, 1959, and June 23 
and 24, 1960, at the Statler-Hilton. 


Allied Products Show Statement 


EARLIER timing of the semi-an- 
nual Allied Shoe Products and Style 


Exhibits, in New York City, has 
been approved by the show’s Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Effective this year, exhibit dates 
have been moved forward into De- 
cember, 1959, for projection of the 
advance fall and winter season, 
1960, and to June in 1960 for the 
advance spring and summer season 
of 1961. 

Commenting on the brand new 
concept of timing, Clarence R. 
Heyde, executive director of the 
shows, stated: “The decision of our 
Committee to move into earlier tim- 
ing was not ours alone. The Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, as well as 
our people, have long been aware of 
the need for more ‘lead time’ in the 
preparation of lines for each new 
season. 

“Our committee, along with other 
interested groups, has been able to 
come up with an excellently timed 
and well-coordinated ‘market week’ 
package for the shoe industry.” 

The Allied Products Shows will 
continue to center all activities in 
the New York Trade Show Building 
at 35th St. and Eighth Ave. 

Exhibit dates are as follows for 
the Allied Shoe Products Show: De- 
cember 16, 17 and 18, 1959, and 
June 24, 25 and 26, 1960. 





Craddock-Terry Names Charles Murphy Executive VP 


LYNCHBURG, VA. — Charles R. 
Murphy, president of Saval Shoe 
Company, a Los Angeles division of 


Genesco, has been 
elected executive 
vice - president of 
Craddock - Terry 
Shoe Corporation. 
He will take over 
the post as soon as 
he can wind up his 
affairs in Los An- 
geles. 
Percy Burton, 
president of Crad- ‘~~~ ” 
dock-Terry, held CHARLES MURPHY 
the executive VP position before as- 
suming his present post. 

Mr. Murphy joined Genesco when 
it was known as Jarman Shoe Com- 


pany. Starting in cost work, he ad- 
vanced to administrative assistant 
and later secretary-treasurer of the 
company’s southeastern division 
with headquarters then in Atlanta. 
Between 1942 and 1948 he served 
with the company’s foreign division 
in Mexico and Peru. 

On returning to Nashville head- 
quarters, he became division man- 
ager of the Dominion volume divi- 
sion in charge of women’s casual 
sales. A year later he set up the 
West Coast office of Dominion and 
became branch manager. 

Later he became head of the West 
Coast control office and central ad- 
ministrative services. In 1957 he 
succeeded the late Ted Saval as 
president of Saval Shoe Company. 
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Manufacturers 


In NSMA-sponsored conferences 
with U. S. officials, shoe manu- 
facturers learned that the import 
problem is likely to grow worse 
unless Congress acts. Aim now is 
to “educate” the Congress. 


By GEORGE H. BAKER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The shoe 
industry has formally declared war 
on imports. 

Armed with some grim new esti- 
mates of the coming U. S. market 
for foreign footwear (48 million 
pairs within six years), industry 
leaders agreed here on a long-range 
campaign of positive action against 
low-cost imports from Asia and 
Italy. 

A day-long series of conferences 
with government officials yielded 
this basis appraisal of the foreign 
picture: 

1. The import problem will get 
worse before it’s better—unless the 
Congress moves quickly to build a 
tariff dam against foreign foot- 
Wear. 

2. The U. S. shoe industry is 
emerging from its long shyness 
over Washington matters. It is 
jumping into the Potomac with 
both feet. 


Merrill A. Watson, executive vice- 
president of the National Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Association and leader in 
the new industry drive for import 
relief, reminded the 40 industry 
executives who met here (at the 
Statler-Hilton) June 16 that they 
were “only studying page one of a 
very large book.” 


No Quick Relief 

He warned that help from Con- 
gress (either in the form of im- 
port quotas or higher duties, or 
both) will not be forthcoming either 
quickly or easily. 

“This will be a long, hard fight,” 
Mr. Watson said. “But if our in- 
dustry is to survive, the Congress is 
going to have to take recognition of 
our growing struggle against low- 
cost imported footwear.” 

Basically, the new NSMA cam- 


Plan Drive for Import ‘Relief’ 


paign against imports lies in educa- 
ting the Congress. This will not be 
an easy task. The distress caused 
by imports is now hardly more than 
a speck on the horizon—compared 
to what’s coming. The Congress and 
the White House are well aware that 
U. S. shoe manufacturers will pro- 
duce a record-breaking 610 to 620 
million pairs this year. Outwardly, 
this is a sign of good health and of 
the industry’s ability to satisfy the 


The import battle is a long one, Merrill A. 
Watson tells shoe manufacturers. The 
executive vice-president of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association is speak- 
ing at Washington conference on imports. 


demands of 177 million Americans. 

But the real danger from imports 
is not yet apparent, either to the 
politicians or to the consuming pub- 
lic. The factors that spell trouble 
are present, but it takes an expert 
to read the signs. Iver M. Olson, 
NSMA marketing expert, is one such 
qualified expert. Here are some of 
the astonishing (and _ statistically- 
proven) projections he revealed in 
Washington: 

© Footwear imports currently are 
at the all-time peak of 18.4 million 
pairs. And this total is going to 
more than double within a few years. 

© Imports from Japan alone will 
hit about 14.3 million pairs by 1970. 
Japanese manufacturers currently 
are shipping 4.8 million pairs a year 


to the U. S. Italy, now exporting 
about 3 million pairs a year to U. S. 
stores, will probably increase this to- 
tal to 7.8 million pairs a year by 
1965. And English exports to the 
U. S., while not nearly such an im- 
posing threat, probably will more 
than double from the present 1.2 mil- 
lion pairs a year to 2.6 million pairs 
by 1970. 

Mr. Olson also presented these 
eye-opening projections: 

Most Likely 


Import Level 
(in pairs) 


Highest 
Estimate 
of Imports 


5,648, 000* 

9,448 ,000* 
18,496 ,541* 
26,000,000 
48 000,000 
69,000 ,000 


38,200,000 
85,000,000 
119,000,000 


Most Likely 
Imports 
as % of 

Consumption 


Highest Imports 
as % of 
Consumption 


Estimated 
Year Consumption 
1954 
1957 
1958 
1960 
1965 
1970 


600,000,000 
634,000,000 
684, 000,000 
830 , 000,000 


3.1% 
4.0% 
7.0% 
8.3% 


6.0% 
12.4% 
14.4% 
* Actual figure. 


A leading government expert on 
imports, Chairman J. E. Talbot of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, warned 
the industry leaders at the Washing- 
ton meeting that their fight against 
imports would be difficult. He pointed 
out that the Congress has the final 
say on national tariff policy, and 
reminded management that both Re- 
publicians and Democrats are com- 
mitted to support the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act, which calls 
for a long-range policy of tariff re- 
duction. 

In order to reverse this trend it 
is necessary to convince a majority 
of Congress that the policy is wrong, 
he pointed out. 

Mr. Talbot revealed that the in- 
dustry will gain an opportunity late 
this year (probably in October or 
November) to strike against further 
tariff cuts. At that time, the State 
Department will make public a list 
of items (including footwear) on 
which it intends to cut rates of im- 
port duty. 

The Tariff Commission will be 
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asked to name the “peril points” 
(points below which the duties can- 
not drop if the domestic industries 
affected are to survive) for the af- 
fected products. The shoe industry 
thus will have an opportunity to 
protest any move to set a false 
“peril point.” 

“If leather footwear is on the new 
peril-point list, the Tariff Commis- 
sion must set the lowest rate of duty 
for imports we can without injur- 
ing the domestic industry,” Mr. Tal- 
bot explained. “That will be the 
time for you people (shoe manufac- 
turers) to prepare the facts for a 
public hearing before the Tariff 
Commission.” 


Mr. Talbot was asked if the Tariff 
Commission would consider an ap- 
plication for relief from only one 
segment of the shoe industry. He 
said the answer is yes, provided the 
segment of the industry seeking re- 
lief is fully prepared to submit 
profit-and-loss data on the products 
on which it seeks relief. 

Mr. Talbot observed that the cur- 
rent import trend is toward fewer 
but costlier shoes. 

He said imports of leather foot- 
wear in the first four months of 
1959 totaled 3.5 million pairs with a 
value of $10.2 million. This com- 
pares with imports of 5.2 million 
pairs valued at $8.6 million in the 
same period of 1958. 

Rep. Richard M. Simpson (Penn- 
sylvania Republican), the ranking 
minority member on the tariff-writ- 
ing House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, urged shoe industry man- 
agement to intensify “education” of 
Senate and House members on the 
import problem. He reminded the 
leaders that he was fully in sym- 
pathy with their problem, and cited 
his voting record. 

“The trouble is that we’re cur- 
rently outnumbered in the Con- 
gress,” he said. 

A panel of industry leaders pre- 
sented first-hand reports on shoe 
industry conditions abroad. Here are 
highlights of their observations: 

Harold Toor, president, H. O. 
Toor Shoe Corporation: The most 
serious threat abroad is from Asia. 
Japan, particularly, is a nation that 
must export or die. There, nearly 
everyone wears plastic (they call 
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Italian imports are squeezing U. S. shoes, Harold Gessner, president of Oomphies, 

Inc., charges in Washington speech. Mr. Gessner recently completed a lengthy 

trip to England and shoemaking centers in Italy. Seated beside him are Harold 

Toor (center), president of the H. O. Toor Shoe Corporation, and Benjamin 
Seligman, NSMA counsel. 


them chemical) shoes. Very few wear 
leather shoes. Factory production is 
rising rapidly. 

Because labor is cheap, there is 
little automation in Japanese shoe 
factories. And there are many small 
factories. We see shoe labels ‘‘Mitsu- 
bishi” and “Matsui.” These are the 
names of two of the great trading 
houses of Japan. These trading 
houses may buy up the output of 
many small factories and put their 
labels in the shoes. 

A new threat to watch for is tie 
Japanese experimentation with vul- 
canized soles on leather uppers. 

Harold Gessner, president, 
Oomphies, Inc.: In England, where 
I visited recently, chain operators 
have taken over about three-fourths 
of all retail sales. Independents are 
fast disappearing from the market 
place. Strangely enough, indepen- 
dent manufacturers seem to survive 
better. 

In Italy, I learned that there are 
literally thousands of footwear man- 
ufacturers. The average manufac- 
turer makes fewer than 2000 pairs 
per day. There is much homework in 
Italy. 

Although their industry has ex- 
panded enormously, they have two 
great fears: (1) unemployment, due 
to possible over-expansion, and (2) 
a decline in the market. 


I predict we will see more of the 
better Italian shoes coming over 
here. Upgrading is now in the works. 

John Reardon, vice-president, 
Daniel Green Company: I find sev- 
eral disquieting factors in the Far 
Eastern picture. The Oriental fac- 
tory work forces have a sense of dis- 
cipline that we lack. 

The Japanese have a way of at- 
tacking one segment of an industry 
at a time. Watch this trend. In slip- 
pers, which is our business, they 
have developed good cuality. I am 
much impressed, frankly. Hong 
Kong, too, is exporting some very 
fine slippers. (I suspect many of 
these actually come from Communist 
China and are re-packed for trans- 
shipment at Hong Kong.) 

Keep in mind the big threat of the 
future is production in Asia, more 
than in Europe. These people are 
building for the future. 

Ben Seligman, counsel, NSMA: 
Legally what can we do about the im- 
port problem? One of the means 
leading toward relief is to utilize 
the relief provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. 

Our best bet is to use this “escape 
clause” provision. This permits us to 
get our case before the public. We 
may get exporters in foreign coun- 
tries to adopt voluntary quotas on 
their shipments to the U. S. 
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Recorder Editor Plans Fact-Finding Trip: 


Rossi to Report on Russian Shoe Industry 


WitutiaM A. Rossi, field editor of 
Boot ANb SHoeE Recorper, will spend 
approximately three weeks in the So- 
viet Union this month. He will make 
a special study of footwear and shoe 
business operation in that country. 

He will report his observations in a 
series of articles to appear in the Re- 
CORDER shortly after his return. 

Mr. Rossi plans to approach his 
study from four special aspects: 

® The Soviet shoe manufacturing 
industry. 

® Retail shoe business in Russia. 

© The consumer view toward Rus- 
sian and American footwear. 

® Interviews with leading officials 
who direct the course of the industry, 
from leather tanning to consumer shoe 
rationing. 

Editor Rossi will visit Soviet shoe 
manufacturing plants to view methods 
of shoemaking, plant layouts, machin- 
ery and equipment, labor relations, 
production techniques and other as- 
pects of shoe factory operation. 

He will also visit numerous retail 
shoe establishments to observe shoe- 
fitting techniques, personnel, rationing 


WILLIAM A. ROSSi 


procedures, inventory systems, pric- 
ing, styles, ete. 

He plans to discuss footwear with 
scores of Russian consumers, particu- 
larly in relation to the American Na- 
tional Exhibition that will open in 
Moscow on July 25. Some 500 pairs 
of American shoes will be on display 
at the exhibit. 

Mr. Rossi’s discussions will con- 
cern comparisons between American 
and Soviet footwear from the con- 


sumer viewpoint, as well as general 
consumer attitudes toward the per- 
formance of Russian shoes. 

Mr. Rossi will interview Soviet of- 
ficials in charge of the over-all shoe 
industry. Subjects covered will in- 
clude Soviet footwear research, mate- 
rials, pairage planning, shoe style 
trends, costing, merchandising, and 
the general process of coordinating 
an entire industry from a _ central 
agency. 

A special study of footwear fash- 
ions in Russia will deal with design- 
ing, seasonal turnover, availability of 
styles for men, women and children, 
influence of foreign styling, detailing, 
colors, materials, textures, silhouettes 
and patterns, lasts, heels, etc. 

It is believed that Mr. Rossi’s ar- 
ticles on the Soviet shoe industry will 
be the first published report written 
by a member of the American shoe 
industry and based on an _ on-the- 
scene study. 

Mr. Rossi is also the author of the 
comprehensive series, “What’s in a 
Shoe and How to Sell It,” which ap- 
pears regularly in the Recorper. 





Retailers Visit New York Showrooms as Wholesalers Display Fall Lines 





Fall Showing and Open House brings retailers to the show- 
rooms of New York Shoe Wholesalers' member companies, in 
Duane-Reade-Church Sts. and Lower Broadway area of Man- 
hattan. Left photo: In showroom of Polly Preston Shoes, Inc., 
Credit Manager E. H. Schacht (at left) and Proprietor 
Charles Carre {second from right) talk with Mrs. George J. 
Mohrman, Sr., Miss Kathleen McCluskey and George Mohrman, 


12 


Jr. (right), hoes, Glassboro, N. J. Right 
photo: At Powell & Campbell, Inc., showroom, James P. Ryan 
(left), sales manager, and Harry Lipkowitz (right), treasurer, 
discuss styles with three visitors from H & D Shoe Company, 
Astoria, L. |. They are (in usual order) Al Blackman, buyer; 
Allen Sager, assistant buyer, and David Goldberg, store owner. 
The wholesalers hold these showings twice a year. 
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MICROCELLULAR 


ROTOGRIP 


“best for busy feet’ 


Newest addition to the Bearfoot family of soles for Busy Feet. 
Large, self cleaning ribs with distinct, gripping edges. 


Quality Nitrocrepe in natural, brown, black, red, and white in 

all clog heel heights to fit your lasts. Also oil resistant Neoprene 
Nitrocrepe in black, brown, and natural for work and safety shoes. Write 
for samples of new improved Nitrolite slipper soling and cellular Nitrolaire. 


A trusted name on shoe bottoms since 1924 


=) 74 i Ol Om me) ©) Mi a O10) 1 7-4 hae om WADSWORTH, OHIO 


Boston: 210 Lincoln Street, H. T. Fogg, Manager * Milwaukee: 1931 S. Allis, Atkinson Sales Co. e St. Louis: 1602 Locust Street, D. W. Murray, Manager 
Glenside, Pa.: 124 S. Easton Road, R. L. Stiles & Co. © New York: 225 West 34th Street, Homer Bear 
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"The Authentic Source 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CoO. 
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Chapter 4 


‘Canna ... the biography of a cow 


At A. C. Lawrence expert hide buyers literally span every ocean 
in the world in their search for the finest hides. Into the Lawrence 
hide houses come the finest skins available from all over the world. 
Here the tanning history of the hide begins. And by the time each 
hide is tanned and finished into leather its entire biography is 


carefully recorded in a permanent form for analysis. 


This quality control of grade, weight and color matched with 
Lawrence’s creative tanning skills assures you of leather with supe- 
rior good looks and longer wear. It is only one of many examples 
of how A. C. Lawrence demonstrates its knowledge of tanning 


quality leather to meet your requirements and your customer’s 








desires. 





Here are other examples: 


BETTER PART OF BETTER SHOES 
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of Fine Leather 


LAWRENCE SIDE LEATHER 


In the women’s casual shoe field 
Lawrence offers four completely dif- 
ferent leathers each with individual 
characteristics — all created for active 
colorful living. And like all Lawrence 
side leathers, each is tanned twice — 
once for good looks and again for 
longer wear. Choose a Lawrence side 
leather — 

AMADORA— a petal-smooth leather in 
a new aniline tannage 


CASBAH — a voluptuous, well rounded 
creamy aniline leather 


casco —a lively young full grain 
glove leather 


SONGO — a resilient supple corrected 
grain leather 

You'll find the leather...the colors... 

the versatility—and the sales you want 

when you buy a Lawrence side leather! 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., a division of 

Swift & Company (Inc.), Peabody, Mass. 
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New Style Horizons | 


for 
Spring and Summer 1960 


OFFICIAL LEATHER COLORS 
NEW FABRICS and COMPONENTS 


All Previewed in Print 








July 15 Issue 


/ 


BOOT ahd, SOE RECORDER 


covering the Leather Show of the 
Tanners’ Council of America, and 
Allied Shoe Products and Style 
Exhibit Show 


- 


THE PERFECT BACKGROUND FOR YOUR ADVERTISING. 
PRECONDITION THE BUYERS WHO WILL ATTEND BY INFORMING 
THEM ON PRODUCTS YOU WILL EXHIBIT; CATCH THE BUYERS 
WHO WILL NOT ATTEND BY SELLING THEM THROUGH YOUR 
EXHIBIT IN PRINT. BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER WILL BRING 
THESE TWO IMPORTANT SHOWS TO 23,000 SHOEMEN—YOUR 


CUSTOMERS AND : RUSH COPY TODAY. ~ 


BOOT and SHOE RECORD 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION e« 





@ Business is picking up faster than expected. The outlook 
for the last six months of the year is excellent. 


@ Farmers won’t be able to buy as much this 
year as last. Net farm income will be down 
about $1 billion, or eight per cent. 





@ Don’t cash checks without proper identifica- 
tion. Thefts from household mailboxes are still 
on the inerease. 


GEORGE H. BAKER 


Baker Reporting from WASHINGTON 





The business picture is brightening faster than anticipated. Factory out- 
put in all lines of industry is up, payrolls and employment are spurting ahead 
at a healthy clip, and retail sales are showing plenty of sinew. 

All told, the outlook for the final six months of this year is excellent. 

Here and there a few soft spots are in evidence, to be sure. Exports are 
sagging to their lowest volume point in years. Also, the higher interest rates 
put into effect recently by the Federal Reserve Board are damping the expan- 
sion plans of some merchants and manufacturers. Borrowed money, for all 
purposes, is dearer. The higher price of loans means in some cases a post- 
ponement of plans for new stores and improvement of existing ones. In other 
cases it means that expansion is going ahead at over-budget costs, which 
inevitably must be passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

Tax collections cheer the government’s T-men. Revenues are running 
considerably ahead of what had been anticipated. It’s a direct reflection of 
the extra volume in sales and company income, of course. 

Another bit of good news is that inflation seems—temporarily, at least— 
to have lost its punch. Prices have shown little tendency to nudge forward 
in recent months, weeks, although they now average (overall) a shade above 
those of a year ago. In fact, there have been declines at retail and wholesale 
in some trades. 

But how long this will last is anybody’s guess. Outlook: A new round of 
inflation is probably in the making now, and will start to show up within 
90 days. 


Farmers won’t be as good customers this year as they were in 1958. 

Net farm income—cash left to spend after expenses—will fall by about 
$1 billion this year, U. S. Agriculture Department experts now say. This is a 
drop of eight per cent. 

This decline will mean that farm families will have about $12.1 billion to 
spend this year. Although a drop from last year, it is still about $1 billion 
more than in 1957, 

The dip in farm income is resulting from lower prices for farm products 
coupled with higher expenses and a sharp drop in government soil bank 
payments. 

Part of the loss in income may be made up by higher family income from 
nonfarm jobs, such as industrial work. 

Many merchants serving rural areas are figuring on a dip of about four 
per cent in their sales to farmers this year. Sales of crop-producing items, 
such as seed and fertilizer, probably won’t be hurt much. But sales of new 
appliances and equipment may decline, the experts say. 


Theft from household mailboxes is again leading postal crimes, which 
means that businessmen should be extra alert against cashing forged checks. 
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@ The cost of collecting high taxes is getting 
higher. The Internal Revenue Service wants 
more money for checkers. 


Repor t fi rom @ The government is spending more than 880 
billion this year and will spend more next 


WASHINGTON year. No chanee for a letup. 


Postal inspectors report that of some 7495 arrests in the fiscal year ending 





last June 30, some 3835 were for mailbox thefts. This compares with 3287 in 
the previous 12 months. 

Many of the criminals looting home mailboxes are dope addicts in search 
of money to buy drugs, the postal inspectors say. Large apartment houses are 
particularly vulnerable, they report. Many of the checks stolen are govern- 
ment allotment or pension checks which are received regularly. 

Among the factors which have produced an increase in mailbox thefts “has 
been a growing tendency among merchants and businessmen to cash checks 
easily, often without making certain of the identification of the person cashing 
the check,” Chief Postal Inspector David H. Stephens says. 


The government is finding that its costs of collecting taxes are going up. 
Enforcement of tax laws is becoming a worrisome problem. Additional 
checker-uppers and investigators are now required. 

As older governments around the world know, when tax rates stay high 
people tend to grow cynical about cheating. The U. S. is no exception. Al- 
though the government is not anxious to talk about it, the enforcement costs 
submitted to the Congress show that more snoopers are now needed to catch 
a growing number of tax evaders. 

Internal Revenue Service is asking the Congress for $365 million to run on 
in the year starting July 1. This sum was trimmed by $2.5 million in the 
House of Representatives. Will the Senate restore the cut? Quite possibly. 
In fact, there’s a serious move under way to vote the IRS even more money 
than it asked for. Purpose: To ferret out cheating in tax payments. 


No letup in the rising spiral of government spending is in sight. 

By the time the executive agencies of government and a free-spending liberal 
Congress get through, the government will spend a little more than $80 billion 
in the current fiscal year (ending June 30), and at least 10 per cent more than 
that in the next fiscal year. 

Two men—Budget Director Maurice H. Stans and Defense Secretary Neil 
McElroy—will between them set the pace of government spending in 1959. 
Initially, the hold-the-line position of Stans will prevail, but in the end, most 
political analysts agree that McElroy will win about what he wants with 
the help of a Democratic-controlled Congress. 

This will mean close to $1 billion in additional military spending in the 
next fiscal year, bringing the total over $42 billion. 


The Pentagon’s top money man says he expects defense spending to nudge 


ahead gently—not spurt—each year for the next several years. This fore- 
cast comes from Wilfred J. McNeil, Defense Dept. controller. But he makes 
it clear that this kind of moderate increase will prevail only if the U. S. 


doesn’t get involved in a war or costly emergency, and also only if indus- 
trial prices remain steady. 

Experts here believe the chances of avoiding war are much better than the 
chances for avoiding price rises. As every industrial purchasing agent knows, 
just about every metal product has been marked up in recent months. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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Selling 
Is Believing 





—A clearer understanding of what advertising is, Get the pictu re? 


and what is to be expected of it—is sure to result 


in better and more productive advertising. Get ' em young 


—Grey Matter, published by Grey Advertising | ' 
Agency, recently compiled “an advertiser’s view | Ke ep em YOURS 


of advertising.” They indicated: 
—“The purpose of every ad is to persuade or sell. 


—“Advertising is communication with the con- 
sumer. Therefore, greater attention must be paid 
to communicating more easily and more smoothly. 
Complex, round-about advertisements and com- 
mercials must give way to direct, imaginative 
simplicity that will make readers or listeners not 
only receptive to the message, but enthusiastic 
enough to want the product and even talk about 
it to others. 


—“Advertising must establish a feeling of kinship 
with the reader or listener-viewer. Hence. it must 
be friendly. Not gushy or coy, but honestly, 


genuinely friendly. | FOR YOUNG LADS 
—“Effective advertising need not bellow. shriek, | UP 
g : | ON THE WAY GROWING ! 
exhort, argue or blatantly ask for the order. It | 
can achieve selling persuasiveness through the | = Black or Brown Moccasin 
} Bristol Jr. sizes 3 to 6 
Bristol Sr. sizes 61/2 to 12 
—“The best ads are built on a ‘Big Idea.’ It may Black or Brown Step-in 


r a ‘ 
stem from the product. It may be in a new use ! 7A Bristol Jr. sizes 3 to 6 
; Bristol Sr. sizes 61 to 12 





emotions, through reason, or both. 


of the product, in enjoyment of the product, in 


° . ° let 
dramatization of a product benefit, or in a count- a 


° * Bristol Jr. sizes 3 to 6 
less number of places. But a big, dominant idea | Bristol Sr. sizes 6 to 12 


must break through the reader’s or viewer's in- 


difference and arouse him to action. | White or “Dirty” with crepe soles 
Bristol Jr. sizes 3 to 6 
—Finally, advertising that sells must be believ- | : Bristol Sr. sizes 6 to 10 


able.” Black or Brown Grain with Crepe Soles 


Bristol Sr. sizes 62 to 12 


hee 
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VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. 
Monett, Mo. 
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It’s love at first sight when today’s woman sees the 
wonderful new array of mid-heels by Godman. She 
raves about the style . . . adores the smooth detailing 
. .. purrs with pleasure when she sees the price. 


Tide 


Ly 
» Hy 


, that many retailers. are getting 


extra large profits from the new Godman-made mid-heels. They find these beautifully 
styled, high quality shoes are priced so competitively they're almost forced to take an 
extra healthy mark up. And the big range in color apd style means every shopper is a 
potential buyer for several pairs. Just as the Teta hod comfort shoes are famous for 
customer loyalty, these mid-heels will keep today’s woman coming back for more. 
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HOLIDAY 


CAREER 


Light . . . flexible 
Fits like a glove 


FAST IN STOCK SERVICE for the entire line. Full 
range of sizes and widths. For a catalogue or a sales- 
man’s call, write or wire today to — 


rea Sow Great Lines of Footwear 
“ odman company 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





MM ANGE LLL. (LANGER 


VJ: eeVY DUTY SHOES | pm a aa 





“The Greatest Nag in Work Ree # 
will be Nationally Advertised this Spring: 











we’re telling HIM in: 


FARM JOURNAL, SUCCESSFUL |) ”°7€ ¢e//ing HIM in: 
FARMING, PROGRESSIVE FARMER, |) TRUE, ARGOSY, POPULAR MECHANICS 
FARMER-STOCKMAN, FARM & RANCH ||| AMERICAN LEGION, TRUE DETECTIVE 


WE'RE TELLING YOU RIGHT HERE 
HOW TO BUILD A PROFITABLE WORK SHOE 
BUSINESS IN 1959 


If you sell work shoes . . . if a good percentage of HER: ARE TWO OF THE 


your customers are farm or small town, factory 


worker or suburbanite... RANGERS national FASTEST MOVING RANGERS 


advertising is good news for you! 


The magazines listed above will be read by more T0 an ADVERTISED! 


than 15,000,000 potential work shoe buyers during 
the first six months of 1959. Every Ranger ad will 
be working for you, telling and selling your pros- 
pects on America’s finest work shoes. 


If you are not now stocking Rangers, drop us a 
line and we'll send a representative to show you 
the entire line. Cash in on Rangers in 1959! 


ENDICOTT | ~ JOHNSON 


-»+A FAMOUS FAMILY 
NAME IN SHOES 





by JOHN REILLY 


Editorial 
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EVERAL weeks ago, we had the pleasure of hearing 
President Eisenhower give what we consider to be 
one of the strongest, and yet most human, talks he 

has made. The occasion was his informal meeting with 
the Society of Business Magazine Editors at the White 
House. His audience was composed of a group of 83 
editors of industrial, professional and business magazines. 
The talk was in answer to their question, “What can the 
business press do to bring the administration’s message 
home to its readers?” 

The President looked fit, was in excellent spirits and 
spoke with warmth and enthusiasm. He presented a con- 
vincing case for the absolute necessity of a continuing 
and determined fight against inflation and for balancing 
the Federal budget during this fiscal year. 

He pointed to the opportunities and responsibilities that 
business magazine editors have to bring home to their 
readers at this time the critical financial position of the 
government . . . to alert them to the necessity for business- 
men to back him and the administration in their program 
to keep our economy sound. 

“You can do nothing positive except from a firm base,” 
the President said. Referring to the struggle which is 
taking place all around us, he continued, “this means that 
if you don’t have a region or a place or an area from 
which you can replace your casualties, supplies, ammuni- 
tion and all the rest—no matter how well you start out on 
the expedition you are, in the long run, lost... . 

“The great base today on which America must stand 
is a sound, expanding, healthy and vigorous economy.” 


An Informed Public 


The President then pointed out the importance of hav- 
ing an informed public opinion at a time like this. He 
said, “In any free country the great motivation which 
makes the whole thing operate is public opinion. If that 
opinion is well-informed, then the Congress and the Execu- 
tive, heedful of that opinion, are going to act with more 
wisdom than they otherwise might do if they were think- 
ing only of the next election.” 

The President explained in simple language why he 
is so determined that a stop be immediately put to exces- 
sive spending. We must begin at least, he pointed out, 
to start reducing the debt even if it only be in “moderate 
fashion.” 
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... from a Firm Base” 


“The national debt,” he said, “is taking $8 billion dol- 
lars out of the American taxpayers’ pockets in interest 
payments alone. This does not take into consideration 
any reduction of the $285 billion national debt.” 

And the prospects are that the government will have 
lo pay more in the future for its financing, because it 
must compete in the money market with private business, 
state and municipal governments. All of these bid up the 
interest rates. To meet this competition the Federal gov- 
ernment must be in a position to pay more for its 
financing. 

Less than a week after he addressed SBME, the Presi- 
dent formally asked Congress to raise the Federal debt 
ceiling to $295 billion and to eliminate the present 414 
per cent interest rate ceiling on new, long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. For any businessman the President’s action 
provides ample evidence of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and justifies his remarks to SBME. 


Danger Signal 


Not only must the government pay more for its financ- 
ing in the future, but the enormous growth of our econ- 
omy has so greatly increased the general demand for 
voods and services by business, state and municipal 
yovernments that Washington must pay increasingly more 
when it buys its goods and services. Competition in the 
financial market and a growing demand by everyone for 
practically everything are two of the more serious grow- 
ing pains necessary in a booming economy. They are 
also a most obvious danger signal that inflation is at 
hand. 

Noting that, if the economy is to remain free and 
growing, it must not be a controlled economy and specifi- 
cally that we “must not start controlling prices in times 
of peace,” the President remarked, “We are living at a 
lime of prosperity that looks as if it is assuming boom 
proportions. If, now, today, we can’t pay off some of the 
Federal debt, then our financing is going to have to be 
done under very unsatisfactory methods, to the damage 
of all of us. In the long run there will be inflation, there 
will be a further cheapening of our money. It won’t be 
the rich who will suffer. Instead it will be all those mil- 
lions who labor with their hands and brains, typewriters, 
shovels, and all the rest to produce the wealth of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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They'll take your 
customers by storm! 


drizzle boots. 


new faille line for ’59 


Here’s the fashion boot that's being 
advertised in magazines, newspapers 
and on radio in key markets all across 


the country! 


Here’s new beauty in fashion-right 


faille for 59! 


It’s the BLUE RIBBON BOOT 
with all-new ‘‘frog”’ fasteners for sure, 
snug fit—the beautiful fit that’s 


popular with women everywhere. 


Order now...your customers will be 


storming in for the 


BLUE RIBBON BOOT! 


Also available in #301 to fit Low 


and Cuban Heel. 


PRINCIPLE PLASTICS 


GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 


iN NEW YORK: 5701 Park Avenue 
West New York, New Jersey 


IN CHICAGO: Airo Supply Co., 2732 North Ashland 
OR CALL YOUR NEAREST WAREHOUSE OR JOBBER 


Th bee 
"TPIT TSU a 
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MICE of the 


“Are these shoes going to stand the 
hard wear and tear that my kids are 
going to give them? Are they still 
going to look good with a little polish- 
ing after they have been scuffed, 
scratched and kicked in play?’ These 
considerations concern parents most,” 
says AL MATURO of The Children’s 
Bootery in Chester, Pa. 

“Parents are interested primarily in 
durability . . . at least we find this to 
be the case in our area. They want to 
be assured that the money they spend 


on their children’s shoes will bring 
maximum results. The majority of 
people today realize that you only get 
quality in the proportion that you pay 
for it. They prefer purchasing one 
pair of shoes that may cost a little 
more and give good wearing satisfac- 
tion as against several pairs that would 
not stand up. 

“If the shoes carry a good brand 
name and if they have wearing quali- 
ties .. . you have something that sells.” 

* * * 

“Don’t shop around in an attempt to 
get a better price deal on your private 
brands,” says BEN NEWMAN, buyer 
of women’s shoes and supervisor of 
the men’s and children’s shoe depart- 
ments in the basement departments of 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 
“Your regular resources,” he says, 
“are by far your best bets in a time 
of rising prices.” 

His theory is—that the customer who 
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sticks will get any breaks which his 
regular resources can give. It may be 
an agreement to make and stock a 
larger than usual percentage of the 
regular customer’s anticipated needs. 
It may be willingness on the part of 
the resource to absorb a part of the 
increased cost. It certainly will be the 
manufacturer’s willingness to share 
promptly with a regular customer any 
price break which develops later on in 
the raw materials market. 


“Furthermore,” says Mr. Newman, 
“Price isn’t going to present too much 
of a problem. It’s possible that, come 
fall, there may be enough resistance 
from customers to cause a slight de- 
crease in pair sales . . . maybe one 
or two per cent.” 


* * * 


VINCENT FINOLI, buyer of women’s 
shoes for the moderate priced Pen- 
wick department of the Joseph Horne 
Co. in Pittsburgh, Pa., says: “We have 
to use a new approach in shoe mer- 
chandising . . . one that ready-to-wear 
people have been using for years. 
“A buyer can no longer purchase 
a group of shoes and just sit by and 
wait for them to sell. Because of the 
many changes now appearing, every 
buyer has to keep his business in a 
He, like the 


ready-to-wear man, must be able to 


more fluid condition. 


change quickly, keep abreast of chang- 
ing market conditions, and be aware 
oi the demands of fashion. 
“Price the 
level are responsible for two things: 
To begin with, retailers will have to 
be more careful in their buying. 
Secondly, manufacturers who have 
been squeezed by rising costs, have 
to face up to the public demand that 
a dollar’s worth of merchandise should 
be worth a dollar. Quality must be 
rigidly maintained. Efforts to cheapen 
shoe ingredients can only result in 


increases at wholesale 


BOOT anv SHOE 
RECORDER 


lost sales through customer dissatisfac- 


“By removing the stigma of lower 
heels being especially for matrons, 
fashion has scored again and opened 
whole new vistas to us, as women’s 
shoe retailers,” says HERBERT 
LEVY, women’s shoe buyer at The 
Smart Shop in Houston, Texas. 

“Lower heels,” contends Mr. Levy, 
“have become the biggest boom to the 
women’s high grade shoe business 
the started 


wearing better shoes. 


since war, when women 
“Now, women—who wouldn’t consider 
anything but high heels—are finding 
lower heels not only comfortable but 
stylish as well. And they are recogniz- 
ing the need for a variety of heel 
heights in their shoe wardrobe. This 
new awakening has produced much 
repeat business and created a stimulus 
to sales as important as pointed toes 
and straps.” 
* * * 

People like the idea of waiting on 
themselves! At least, that is the im- 
pression created at the Karl Shoe 
Stores’ four new “Self-Service” stores 
in Phoenix, Arizona. Here’s how it 
works: 

Upon entering any of the four stores, 
the shopper is given a shopping bag; 
and can leisurely browse through the 
approximately 40,000 pairs of men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes on dis- 
play in each store. All merchandise is 
exhibited openly, with prices and sizes 
clearly marked. Display racks and 
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shelves line the walls and form aisles 
through the center of the store .. . 
placing the 1300 different styles with- 
in easy reach. Several clerks are on 
hand to assist in the fitting, if neces- 
sary: offer suggestions and _ restock 
partly depleted shelves and racks. 

Typical consumer comment about 
this “super-market” plan of merchan- 
dising: “I can really take my time 
and examine the merchandise _thor- 


cughly.” 
y * * 


RALPH LEE, manager of the shoe 
departments at Crowley’s in Detroit, 
Mich., 
particularly beautiful this year . . 


says: “Women’s shoes are 
very flattering to the foot and more 
important to the complete fashion 
picture than ever before. This is due, 
in part, to the unprecedented em- 
phasis on and popularity of .. . 
color. A woman no longer buys basic 
black or brown to ‘go with every- 
thing.’ She now wears color in every 
season and with every type of costume. 
“It is up to the shoe retailer to educate 
the customer as to what is new; to 
help the customer choose the correct 
shoes for her wardrobe needs, and to 
give her guidance on color coordina- 
tion. Experience has proved that a 
large percentage of women customers 


seek this type of advice and help.” 


“The men’s leisure shoe field offers 
. . If we can ever 
JEROME 


DOWDLE, merchandise manager of 


great potentials 
capture it,” comments 
shoes for Alden’s, Chicago mail order 
firm. “However,” he continues, “this 
can only be achieved by specific pro- 
motions. The variety in men’s casual 
shoes is actually limited. We have 
always done reasonably well in casual 
types. In most cases, though, we’ve 
really been selling a lot of big boys’ 
shoes. It’s the male market over 21 
that we haven’t even scratched. 
“We've certainly developed the casual 
shoe field for women . . . so much so 
that casuals and sport types for them 
are now a major portion of our busi- 
ness. We’ve accomplished this mainly 
by offering plenty of styles and with 
extensive promotions. We can and 
should do the same for men.” 
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Proftile.... 


by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 





CARL and EDITH HENRY 


HE tobacco merchant’s singsong chant . . . the sound of the gavel .. . 

the clipped “sold American” or whatever tobacco company was bid- 

ding . . . have been familiar symbols of Kentucky’s main industry. 
Down in Maysville (Kentucky) in April 1946 . . . something new was 
added. The chant had a slightly different ring and when the gavel came 
down, it was to the tune of “Sold . . . Lucky Stride.” Instead of tobacco, 
it was a tobacco warehouse that was sold . . . to Edith and Carl Henry; and 
instead of cigarettes “so round and fully packed” the specialty was going 
to be shoes . . . “dressy and flat.” 

It was no easy matter finding a suitable location for their shoe factory. 
Edith and Carl Henry searched the entire eastern part of the United States. 
When they came to Maysville. Kentucky, and found this warehouse . . 
with its 500 x 120 feet, all on one level . . . skylights for light and air all 
around .. . they knew this was it! If they had blueprinted their own plans 
for the ideal place to manufacture their shoes, they couldn’t have done any 
better. Maysville is half-way between Cincinnati and Portsmouth, on the 
Ohio River. It dates back to 1784. . five miles 
. . but very pretty and the factory sits right in 


It’s a long, narrow town. . 
long and four blocks wide . 
the middle of it. 

That was only the beginning. Remember, it was 1946 . . . when shoe 
rationing, quotas, priorities were in effect. How the Henrys circumvented 
some of those obstacles makes for interesting reading and an insight into 
their imagination and ingenuity. 

Here were two people . . . courageous, indomitable, adventurous and 
not afraid of hard work. They started from scratch, with nothing more 
than a fixed idea and conviction that the widest gap in the continuity of 
women’s shoe manufacture was in the pretty, attractive, dress flats cate- 
gory. Edith Henry knew, from her own experience, that there was a crying 
need for good-looking dress flats for women—young and old—who couldn't 
or didn’t want to wear high heels all the time. So, the Henrys decided to 
. . the only people to do so at the time. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 


specialize in dress flats . 
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Versatile Step-in 


1 
or “ 


Significant of the blending of American and Continental styling 
widely seen in men’s fall and winter footwear is this burnished 
brown step-in knockabout which features a high, squared Continen- 
tal tongue on an otherwise American shell. The tongue is further set 


off by discreet double swirl stitching that extends over the vamp to 


the toe, providing a “framing” effect for the well-defined cone. Hand 
antiqued, our Pattern Portrait also features black inking on the 
stitched edges. A versatile style for either casual or street wear, this 
handsome shoe is a product of Endicott-Johnson Corporation. 
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Shoes to Sparkle 


Quietly elegant black suede 
pump banded in rhinest 
tipped satin. Gamins. 





Light and delicate in effect 
this asymmetric pump in 
dyeable moiré. Di Scarla by 
Hannahson’s. 


by 
ELEANOR M. RUTTY 


HERE are many ways a woman can dress for 

evening these days, from very formal ball gowns 

to dinner dresses, theater suits, luxurious at- 
home costumes or more casual separates. Different as 
they are, one from another, they all have this in com- 
mon: they are all special occasion clothes and call for 
special occasion shoes. They should sound the knell 
of the plain black suede pump, a favorite for so long 
for every kind of costume except the very formal. Just 
es the makers of women’s clothes—daytime as well as 
after-five—have succeeded in banishing the “little basic 
black” dress as an all-purpose costume, so shoe manu- 
facturers have been pushing the basic pump out of the 
style picture by creating a diversity of shoes for the 
occasion. 

All this is very good and, for the sake of constant 
increase of pairage sold per woman with each new 
season, we hope that this trend will continue to grow. 
Daytime shoes have already been selling in more 
strictly tailored types—walking shoes as we sometimes 
call them. In another daytime category, there are the 
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Black peau de scie pump 
smartly trimmed in black on 
black embroidery. Made- 
moiselle by Carlisle. 


Elegant tapered toe pump 
in peau de soie embroidered 
with jet nailheads. Urban- 
ites by Maranne. 


“little heel” shoes—from 15/8 down—often unlined 
and very soft, which show increasing interest. For 
some time there has been talk of the need for “sophis- 
ticated flats” and there are now a few being made for 
the mature woman who likes them and knows that they 
are the smartest style that she can wear with her town- 
into-country woolens and tailored cottons. 

The group of shoes shown here belong in the cate- 
gory of dinner and theater shoes, we consider. Made 
as shown here in such materials as peau de soie, crepe, 
satin, moiré and two in suede touched with satin, they 
are not quite luxurious enough for full evening, al- 
though the rhinestone, jet and embroidery trimmings 
make them very rich and glamorous. Put into brocades 
they would certainly be candidates for the ultimate in 
full evening styling. 

As interesting and style-right as the materials of 
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“Margo,” a halter pump in 
hammered crepe, glamorous 
with embroidered teardrop 
openings and rhinestones. 
Schiaparelli by Middletown. 


these eight shoes are the silhouettes, pointing to the 
beginning of a trend toward more open shoes. Out of 
the eight, there are only three closed pumps. Even here 
there is one silhouette which gives an open effect in 
the vamp. Two other shoes have closed backs with 
closed toes but one has such an open look due to the 
high ballet lacing and the other has such open shanks 
that the effect is light and open. Of the remaining 
three, one is a very open toe mule; one is a halter with 
vamp opened up with teardrop cutouts and the third 
is an extremely open pattern with open toe, open back 
open shanks. 


These are good shoes to start your after-five promo- 
tions with. Women are not ready for full evening styles 
until the approach of the holiday seasons—Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and New Year. They do begin to want 
some sort of dark dressy shoe as early as late August 
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“Lacette,” suggesting the el- 
egant, ballet-laced shoes of 
the Twenties, in black suede 
with satin ribbons. Mackey 
Starr by De Marco. 


Sophisticated mule in peau 
de soie, self-trimmed, spring- 
o-lator adjustment, available 
on 25/8 and 18/8 heels. 
Ferncraft by Fern Shoe Co. 


SHOE DRAWINGS 
by ELLY NORDEN 


Black satin pump, drama- 
tized by open shanks and 
jet ornament in antique set- 
ting. Di Parigi. 


Starting the season of after-dark festivities are 
openly glamorous and quietly elegant styles in a 
rich diversity of silhouettes, materials and detailing. 


or September. Starting off with a good promotion of 
such shoes at this time, you can expect to sell at least 
two kinds of after-five shoes; one for this early season 
and the other for later, more formal occasions. The 
main thing is to plan to push this kind of occasion shoe 
as enthusiastically as you do—well, let us say, your 
back to college styles! 

Looking ahead a little to “holiday” shoes—these in- 
clude, of course, more color and more luxurious mate- 
rials. With strong interest in brocades for evening 
apparel, high fashion manufacturers have given con- 
siderable thought to the question of the brocade shoe. 

Other evening materials include colored satins; gold 
or silver mesh with colored satin and a dyeable white 
fabric interwoven with gold threads, giving a star- 
dust effect. The gold kid evening shoe is coming back 
in some high fashion collections. 








“Suzabelle” works only one day a week (Saturday) but in that one day she is the best adver- 
tisement the Shoe Stable has. A real corral was built at one end of the property. 


Shoe Stable Corrals 


WENTY YEARS of dreaming 

and planning are paying off for 

John May “Shoe 
Stable” in Danville, California. 

May the 

years with the Tweedie Shoe Company 

the Western 


He was constantly on 


and his 


was on road for twenty 
and 
the 
used suc- 
These, 


covering states 


Hawaii. 
alert for shoe store ideas 


cessfully by his customers. 


coupled with his own imagination, 
gave birth to one of the most unusual 
retail outlets in the country. 

May 


house one block off the main street in 


purchased an old run-down 


Danville, a fast growing suburb of 
He hired 
a contractor and overnight turned into 
For 


hammered 


San Francisco and Oakland. 
the contractor’s helper. three 
months he sawed boards. 


May posts up-to- 
date pictures of 
athletic 
and 


events 
school ac- 


The 


board 


tivities. 

bulletin 

is in the teenage 
Wolves Den. 


nails, painted and did the majority of 
the manual labor. 

While doing all of this he never 
stopped promoting. He posted signs 
such as “Looking Better, Isn’t It?”— 
“Painting Next”—and several weeks 
before the opening, which was timed 
for the “back to school” business, the 
sign carried the brands that would be 
stocked in the store. 

Old-time 
their eyes when they saw the refur- 


residents couldn’t believe 
bished building. The bedrooms were 
still there: the living and dining rooms 
were still there and so were the kitch- 
en, bathroom and closets. They were 
slightly altered—but they were there, 
nevertheless!) The living room had 
been converted into the “Wolves Den”: 
the dining room was now the “Coed 
Corner” and the master bedroom was 
dubbed “Pony Corral.” The kitchen 
served as office and store-room while 
the remaining bedrooms and closets 
were used for storage. 


The exterior of the building re- 
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= 2. 
Shoe traveler with twenty years on the road goes after young people s 
business with unique store and does well with adults too. 


mained pretty much as it was in 1910. 
It was given a bright coat of red barn 
paint and the windows were enlarged 
An 


built at one end of the 


for display. honest-to-goodness 
corral was 
property and is occupied each Satur- 
day by “Suzabelle.” a lovable old 
horse, a favorite of all the kids in 
town. 

In an all-out effort to capture the 
teenage business in the town, the 
“Wolves Den” did the trick for the 
teen boys of the area. Attractively 
done in maple panelled walls, mas- 
culine jooking fixtures and a_ wall- 
sized bulletin board, the “Wolves Den” 
has grown to be the hangout for the 
local boys. May arranged with the 
local newspaper to post up-to-date pic- 
tures of all athletic events and school 


functions. He also follows Bay Area 


Youth Trade... 


The Shoe Stable is known as the “cutest building in town.” 
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The Pony Cor- 
ral for 
children is dom- 


small 


inated by mur- 
als of ponies, all 


wearing shoes. 


sports and posts the clippings on the 
board. 

The “Coed Corner,” just as femi- 
nine as the “Wolves Den” is mascu- 
line, is done in white wicker, scarlet 


by R. SEMMES GORDON, JR. 


cushions and dainty pink wallpaper. 
A “coke” machine offers his youthful 
clientele an invitation to relax—and 
buy. 

For the small-fry, May’s “ 
ral” 


Pony Cor- 
is dominated by murals of ponies 
—all wearing shoes. For this mural, 
May had a decided break. An old 
Walter Keane, 


(CONTINUED ON PARE 42) 


school chum, now a 


Note the attractive windows. 





Flexibility Assures Growth 
Through Changing Times... 


A flexible merchandising policy allows for major changes in 


quality, styles, lines and prices whenever demand calls for them. 


Holding the reins of the 38-store Cort chain are, left 
to right, Louis, Albert, Paul and Abe Cort (seated). 


HETHER you're holding the reins of one 

store or a chain of 38 stores, Paul Cort, one 

of the four owners of Cort Shoes, Cleveland, 
Ohio, feels your merchandising policy must be flexible 
enough to allow major changes whenever demand war- 
rants it. Whether it be a change from inflation to 
depression or merely a change from urban to sub- 
urban living, your store must be able to make the 
appropriate transition. 

This may sound like an impossible order, but it is 
just what the Cort operation has been doing since its 
beginning 38 years ago. Begun as a better grade family 
shoe store, Cort’s handled only advertised brands and 
catered to upper income groups. When the depression 
hit, this young chain made an about face, went into 
lower-priced merchandise, and experienced one of its 
most successful volume periods. 

Because of its flexibility, Cort’s, according to Paul 


Cort, was one of the few businesses that “actually made 
money during the depression. Since we had lost con- 
siderable volume at the start of the depression, we felt 
the only way to gain it back was to stock lower-priced 
merchandise and expand our operation. For every $10 
shoe we had carried, we bought 2 pairs of $5 shoes and 
thus quickly doubled our inventory and volume. We 
were opening new stores all through the depression 
and finding it easier than at any other time. Help was 
plentiful, merchandise was plentiful and we had the 
choice of locations.” 

But when the financial picture began to ease up 
during the 40’s and the public again demanded quality 
branded merchandise, Cort’s followed the tide by once 
again upgrading its stores, which by then numbered 
in the dozens. This policy of flexibility has continued 
to the present time, to the point where, today, indi- 

{CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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“Break the Dull Routine” 


An effective display must be colorful, romantic, exciting and interesting, says 
John R. Fraboni, director of the Freeman Shoe Corporation’ s expanding dealer 


merchandising and display service. The goal: selling more shoes. 


Model window suggested by Freeman display depart- 
ment to dealers for promotion of the fall color, 
“Spice Brown.” Center Chinese pagoda effect panel 


OOD window displays sell shoes twenty-four hours 
a day. Interior displays make it easier to sell 

shoes at the fitting stool. All alert retailers know 
these basic facts. Yet planning and securing good dis- 
plays are a problem for practically any shoe store or shoe 
department. Time, experience, material to work with, and 
often a limited budget, are hurdles. 

Freeman Shoe Corporation, of Beloit, Wis., recognizes 
this as an industry-wide problem. Therefore, a complete 
and extensive coordinated display and merchandising pro- 
gram is an integral part of service to the firm’s dealers. 
It points directly to a very simple goal-—selling more 
shoes. Retailers are supplied with direct selling aids. 
They are also helped to help themselves build and plan 
better displays. 

This service includes producing and supplying store- 
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was fabricated in display department shop. Props are 
obtainable from stock. Instructions with picture in- 
clude suggestions as to sources for local items. 


by BERNICE S. DECKER 

wide shoe displays, complete window layouts, fixtures, 
merchandising aids, and store furnishings. This service 
has been established for some time, but is being con- 
siderably expanded. It has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the trade with package promotions for the firm’s 
Coffee Bean color, and its “Weight-Away” light weight 
shoe promotion. Currently, emphasis is on Spice Brown, 
the fall promotional theme. 

The display service is built and operated on the theory 
that good shoe selling needs a motivating idea and com- 
pletely integrated merchandising. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide the retailer with anything and everything that will 
make selling of shoes easier and more profitable. 

The service is provided to all Freeman retail accounts. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Photographs of tanned shells, two per horsehide, 
and each about the size of a large platter. This is 


more precisely known as shell 


ORDOVAN leather 
~ cordovan—is one of the strangest and most re- 
markable of all shoe leathers. 

It is truly unique because, unlike all other leathers, it 
isn't made from a hide or skin but from a ligament-like 
tissue under the hide. This results in a leather with un- 
matchable characteristics. 

Shell cordovan comes from the butt or rump area of 
horsehide. This area. about one-sixth of the total, delivers 
the prime hide or leather-making material (as well as 
the prime cuts of meats) from any animal. 

Now, beneath each butt of the horsehide is a sheet of 
gristle, a sinewy fascia, that is called the shell. It’s an 
anatomical oddity possessed by only a few animals (the 
horse, mule, deer, zebra). And no one is quite sure how 
it developed: perhaps an evolutionary acquisition—the 
result of millions of years of flexing action in the area: 
or a hereditary development peculiar to the species. 


Anyhow, on the horse this shell is oval-shaped, each 


Examples of topgrade work and service boots made of shell 
horsehide, a leather somewhat different from shell cordovan 


genuine shell leather. Shell cordovan is the only 
prime shoe leather without a grain surface. 


by WILLIAM A. ROSSI 


shell averaging 21% to 3 square feet in size. Each of these 


shells, when tanned, provides enough leather to make 
from one to 11% pairs of men’s leather shoes. This shell, 
in its original form, is a very dense substance, having a 
composition similar to that of a callus or your finger- 
nail—which is why shell cordovan is the longest wearing 
of all shoe leathers. 

This shell is actually part of the horsebutt hide, and 
must be separated from the hide itself. So, from this 
peculiar arrangement are obtained three different kinds 
of leather: 

(1) Shell cordovan: the superior item, made strictly 
from the gristle-like shell substance. Dress shell cordovan 
shoes are made from this. 

(2) Cordovan (or horsebutt) leather: A very durable 
but the 
Some work and casual shoes and 


leather made from the hide portion of the butt 
hide minus the shell. 


moccasins are made from this. 


because it combines the hide and shell which are tanned as 
a unit. Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
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What's in a Shoe and How to Sell It 


Cordovan 
Leathers 


Shell cordovan is not made from a hide or skin like 
other leathers but from a ligament-like tissue under 
the skin. It is the most remarkable and longest wear- 
ing of all shoe leathers. 


BUTTS CUT 


FF HERE 





Diagram of a horsehide, showing dis- 


tribution of parts. 


Shell 


cordovan 


leather is derived from the two shells 


in the butt area. 


(3) Shell horsehide: This is made from the horsebutt 
hide and shell combined in a unit. It’s the toughest of all 
known shoe leathers. Topgrade work shoes are made 
from this. 

Now, there’s another unique characteristic of shell cor- 
dovan. It’s perhaps the only prime shoe leather without 
a grain surface. This is why shell cordovan is so per- 
fectly smooth, without any perceptible surface texture. 
There’s a reason for this. Shell cordovan is actually a 


kind of “split” leather 
parable to ordinary split leather derived from cattlehides. 


though not in any sense com- 


Because the shell is beneath the hide or outside surface, 
and must be separated from the outer hide, it has no top 

or grain surface of its own. It is “flesh” on both sides. 
This shell isn’t seen until the horsebutt hide is shaved. 
What is then seen is a gristle-like, glazed surface—the 
true shell—which is cut out by highly skilled craftsmen. 
(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 


Examples of the variety in fine men’s shoes using shell cordovan. Shoes from French, Shriner & Urner, and Stetson Shoe Co. 





This is an expensive hand process. 
The remainder of the hide is trim- 
med and set aside for special treat- 
ment. 


Character of Shell Cordovan 


We’ve noted that shell cordovan 
and just plain cordovan are two dif- 
ferent leathers made of two differ- 
ent raw material substances. Shell 
cordovan is made from the shell, 
while cordovan can be made from 
the horsebutt hide. Both may be 
tanned alike in color, but the char- 
acteristics of genuine shell cordovan 
are highly distinctive. 

Genuine shell cordovan—the kind 
used fine men’s shoes—has a 
supple, soft and mellow feel and 
a satin-smooth surface. This gives 
it a high lustre, and it retains its 
rich depth of color throughout its 
wear life. Because the fibers of the 
shell substance dense and 
strong, shell cordovan leather is 
never “stretchy,’”’ hence shoes made 
of this leather will hold their shape 
with long wear. 

The supple, mellow feel of shell 
derived in some part 
from the stuffing of special greases 
during the tanning process. This, 
along with its natural desity, im- 
parts a high degree of water-resis- 
tance to the leather. 

Shell cordovan almost always 
comes in its typical smooth surface. 
It is never embossed is fre- 
quently done with side or cattlehide 
leathers) to give it a particular 
“grained” or textured surface. The 
smooth surface is one of the posi- 
tive characteristics of shell cordo- 
van, and is rarely tampered with. 

Another characteristic of shell cor- 
dovan is its deep, rich wine-brown 
In fact, most men think of 
“cordovan” as a definite color as 
well as a leather. Natural or uncol- 
ored cordovan is a buff shade. The 
coloring is done by hand, a very 
technically precise task because of 
the density of the shell substance 
that is difficult to penetrate. Actu- 
ally, shell cordovan can be made in 
any color desired. But the deep wine 
shade, introduced centuries ago 
when this leather was originated, is 
still the overwhelming choice of men. 
Today, a small amount of black or 


on 


are s0 


cordovan is 


(as 


color. 





The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion for their help in the preparation of 
this article to: Huch Leather Co., Hor- 
ween Leather Co., and Wolverine Shoe & 
Tanning Corp. 
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brown cordovan is made and sold, 
but almost all is wine-colored. 

Shell cordovan is not only the 
most durable of all shoe leathers, 
but is approximately twice as dura- 
ble as the next leather. It is extraor- 
dinarily resistant to abrasion and 
wear. There’s reason for this. The 
shell isn’t ordinary hide or skin but 
the most dense of all materials out 
of which leather is made. The fibers 
on this shell run vertically, which 
adds even more to abrasion-resis- 
tance. This also results in a high re- 
sistance to scuffing or scuff marks. 
The consequence of these features is 
that shell cordovan remains new- 
looking after extremely long wear. 

Despite the fiber density of shell 
cordovan, this leather has a reason- 
able degree of porosity, though not 
as pronounced as in other shoe 
leathers. 

You’ve now seen some of the prin- 
cipal features of genuine shell cor- 
dovan. It must be mentioned, how- 
ever, that some other leathers can 
simulate the look of cordovan, but 
don’t have the remarkable properties 
of genuine shell cordovan. Some 
side leather, for example, is made 
in the shell cordovan color, and with 
the glaze-smooth finish. It is impor- 
tant that the distinction be recog- 
nized. In many shoes, “genuine shell 
cordovan” is stamped on the shoe— 
or the shoe may come with a little 
tag attached. 

Traditionally, almost all genuine 
shell cordovan is used on men’s bet- 
ter grade dress shoes. A little is 
used as tips on some boys’ shoes. 
Some is used for military boots and 
cap visors. Most shell cordovan is 
made around four-ounce weight, 
most suited for men’s shoe uppers. 
Some lighter weights are made, used 
chiefly in better grade wallets, waist- 
belts, etc. However, very little has 
been used in women’s shoes, mainly 
because the normal weight of this 
leather isn’t suitable. Shell cordo- 
van is what might be termed the 
most truly masculine of all shoe 
leathers. 

At one time, shell cordovan leather 
shoes were worn almost wholly in 
the fall-winter months. But in re- 
cent years, gaining popularity, its 
seasonality has extended to almost 
year-round. 


Cordovan Horsehide Leather 
The butt or rump area of any hide 
makes the best leather. Horsebutt 


leather (which can also be cordo- 
van, but distinguished from shell 
cordovan) makes a very durable 
leather, ideal for work and service 
boots, moccasins, etc. Thus, when 
the rump area is removed, it’s com- 
posed of shell and hide combined. 
As we noted before, these are sepa- 
rated—the shell used for shell cor- 
dovan, and the hide portion sepa- 
rately tanned as cordovan horsehide 
leather. This is used not only for 
work and service shoes, but also for 
some casual shoes, making a very 
distinctive and wearable leather. 

Now, there’s the third type called 
Shell Horsehide. This is a leather 
made from the shell and hide com- 
bined. It becomes the toughest, long- 
est-wearing of all known shoe leath- 
ers, and yet it is supple and mellow 
in feel. From this is made the fin- 
est of all work shoes. Keep in mind 
the reason for the extraordinary 
durability of Shell Horsehide. When 
the “outside” hide portion is worn 
down, there is still the almost in- 
destructible shell area beneath to 
provide further long wear. When 
properly tanned, Shell Horsehide is 
highly resistant to the destructive 
effects of alkali, sweat, heat, acids, 
etc. 

Some of the best sole leather is 
made from the butt area of the 
horsehide and the Shell Horsehide 
leather sole renders extraordinary 
wear. However, because of supply 
shortages and costs, only a limited 
amount of these soles is made today. 

Other parts of the _ horsehide 
(other than the prime butt portion) 
are also converted into leather for 
specialized uses. For example, the 
“strip” is a narrow area just for- 
ward of the butt portion. Leather 
from the strip area is used for work 
shoes and moccasins. 

The shank (rear leg) hide area is 
converted into work glove leather. 
The horsefront area (the body for- 
ward from the butt portion) is made 
into leather for shoe linings, slip- 
pers, some athletic footwear, leather 
coats, golf bags and other sporting 
equipment. 


Tanning Cordovan 
The tanning of shell cordovan is 
a very highly specialized process. 
One important reason is that the 
substance being tanned isn’t hide 
or skin but a cartilaginous or callus- 


Tanning time for shell 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 


like tissue. 
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EXCLUSIVELY A PRODUCT OF THE LUCKY SALES CO., INC 


A brand new style.. Exciting.. Distinctive 
High Fashion! | 


MADE WITH CO-72 
The Collar Boot Magic new insulating material 


incorporates new ~o that locks cold out! 
features never 

found in rainboots 

before, 


AND 


PRICED ONLY 
A LITTLE more HARDITE HEEL 


for extra long wear — you can 
feel the hardest plastic heel made 
LUCKY SALES CO., INC. © LOS ANGELES, 941 E£. THIRD ST. © CHICAGO, 2019 W. WALNUT ST. © NEW YORK, 47 W. 34th ST. 
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EXCLUSIVELY A PRODUCT OF THE LUCKY SALES CO., INC. 
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COLLAR BOOT 
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Quotes from 

those who 

have previewed it! 

“A basic new 

idea — a great step 

forward by Lucky the leader.” F 
“No rainboot like it ever before — may prove = 
to be the biggest card Lucky has ever played.” 


BECAUSE OF THE OVERWHELMING BUYER ACCEPTANCE 
of the new additions to our Rain Dears line, we are 
anticipating the largest increase in volume in 

our history . . Please order NOW! 


941 E. Third St. 2019 W. Walnut St. 47 W. 34th St. 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 


MAdison 5-2531 CHesapeake 3-3329 PEnnsylvania 6-5955 
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What’s in a Shoe 
and How to Sell It 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 

cordovan is much longer than for 
almost any other leather. The raw 
material is suspended in tanning 
liquor for two to four weeks (much 
longer than for other leathers) to 
develop pliability and suppleness. 
The over-all tanning time, from 
soaking to finishing, is at least 414 
months—more than double or triple 
the tanning time required for most 
other shoe leathers. The tanning 
time for shell cordovan can’t be 
rushed without sacrifice to the desir- 
able qualities of the finished leather. 

Shell cordovan is one of the few 
leathers today that is fully tanned 
by the vegetable (or bark) tanning 
process. Moreover, it’s tanned only 
once, as compared with other leath- 
ers which are first chrome-tanned 
then re-tanned with vegetable ex- 
tracts. 

There is no need here to go into 
the complex details of tanning shell 
Suffice it to say that the 
process is so highly technical that 
there are only about three tanners 


cordovan. 
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in the country that specialize in shell 
cordovan tanning. 

Because of the comparably small 
size of a piece of shell cordovan 
leather, the leather is sold by the 
square foot. A measuring machine 
determines to a fraction of an inch 
the footage of each shell. So valu- 
able is this leather that the machine 
is often checked three times a day 
to see if it’s operating accurately, 
for even the slightest errors can 
accumulate into serious losses for 
the tannery. 

After measurement, each shell is 
graded by an expert who can pick 
out even the tiniest imperfections 
at a glance. The best pieces go to 
the “luxury” shoe trade which util- 
izes the finest shell cordovan. The 
second grades go into shoes of lesser 
quality, and the third grades go into 
fine wallets, waistbelts and other 
small leather goods. 

One reason why shell cordovan 
leather is so highly prized today is 
its limited supply measured against 
steady demand. The problem is to 
obtain sufficient horsehides. The 
rapid industrialization of our coun- 
try has given Old Dobbin a lesser 


and lesser role. After World War I 
there were approximately 17 million 
horses in the U. S. Today there are 
only three million. 

Most of the horsehides tanned to- 
day in the U. S. come from Europe 
and Canada, with domestic supply 
completing the total available. 


How It Started 


The name “Cordovan” stems from 
the old city of Cordova, in Spain, 
where horsehide and shell cordovan 
leathers were first developed cen- 
turies ago. The city had a colony 
of Moors, who had acquired fame 
as tanners of Moorish and Moroc- 
can leathers for fine book bindings. 
Kinsmen of these Moors were the 
Arabs, noted for their superb horses 
and horsemanship. So it came about 
that the local Moors developed a 
process for tanning horsehide butts 
into a unique leather which became 
known as Cordovan. And later, they 
developed a process for tanning the 
shell—and so was born Shell Cor- 
dovan leather. This was used for 
fine boots for military officers 
throughout Europe. It is still the 
“insignia” of the finest military 
boots in the armies of many na- 
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| sell for you around the clock, with 
them you can quickly and economic- 
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tions of the world today. 

In the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, German tanners refined the 
tanning of shell cordovan, and this 
leather became known in Germany 
as “Shpiegelwahre,” which means 
“mirror goods’’—a connotation de- 
rived from the high, rich sheen on 
this leather when polished. Shortly 
thereafter, still in the latter part of 
the last century, German and Dutch 
tanners brought this process to the 
United States, where it was refined 
even more to develop a supple lux- 
ury leather for men’s fine shoes and 
boots. The tanners and craftsmen 
specializing in the making of this 
leather became known as ‘‘Cordwain- 
ers.” 

Today, the tanning of shell cor- 
dovan has acquired a high degree 
of science but at the same time has 
lost none of its “art.” It has be- 
come one of the major “specializa- 
tions” in the leather industry. And 
shell cordovan leather, the end prod- 
uct of this development, appears 
destined for a continuing long reign 
of popularity as a perennial in men’s 
fine shoes. 


Merchandising Shell Cordovan 

When a man buys a pair of genu- 
ine shell cordovan leather shoes he 
has bought a truly luxury item— 
and at a comparably small price. He 
should be made to understand this. 
And the best way to accomplish this 
is to make him understand and ap- 
preciate what genuine shell cordo- 
van is—its unique properties. Here 
are some of the highlights that can 
be cited: 

1) First, make a clear distinction 
between “cordovan” and _ genuine 
shell cordovan. Remember, in the 
minds of some or many men, “cor- 
dovan” signifies a color as well as 
a leather. So it should be pointed 
out that a “cordovan-colored” shoe 
isn’t necessarily a genuine shell cor- 
dovan shoe. Cite that shell cordo- 
van is something very special. 

2) Shell cordovan is unique. It’s 
the only common shoe leather that 
isn’t made from a hide or skin sub- 
stance—but instead is made from 
a muscle-like substance. Point out 
that this fact alone means that shell 
cordovan has distinctive properties 
not possessed by any other shoe 
leather. Hence, shell cordovan is a 
truly “different” leather, in a class 
of its own. 

3) Shell cordovan is a “luxury” 
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leather. There are specific reasons 
for this. First, there is a very lim- 
ited supply of the essential raw ma- 
terials — horsehides. Second, only 
one-sixth of the horsehide area can 
be used to make shell cordovan, 
which even further limits the sup- 
ply. Third, it takes two to four 
times as long to process shell cor- 
dovan as it does most other shoe 
leathers. Fourth, the tanning proc- 
ess is a high specialization—illus- 
trated by the fact that there are 
only about three tanners in the 
U. S. who specialize in making this 


leather. Fifth, shell cordovan has 
unique properties that can’t be 
matched by other leathers. 

4) Shell cordovan is the long- 
est wearing of all shoe upper leath- 
ers. It will wear twice as long as 
most other leathers, is twice as 
durable. But explain why. It’s made 
not from hide or skin but from a 
far denser, tougher substance—the 
muscle-like shell substance. 

5) Shell cordovan is highly scuff- 
resistant. This assures retention of 
a “new look” to the shoe with wear, 

(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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SMITH SYNCHRO-FLEX CONSTRUCTION 


Tempered steel shank 
with exclusive leaf- 
spring arch support. 


Pliant innersole with 
deep cushioned filler. 


Upper leather lining 
for flexibility. 


It’s a fact. This engineered construc- 
tion supports the arch with steel 
strength, adapts to the natural move- 
ment of the foot. Combines firm heel 
to ball-of-foot support with cush- 
ioned flexibility. 


BRITISH i 
WALKERS 


Write, wire or phone collect today for complete 
information, E. E. Taylor Corp., Freeport, Maine. 





a factor important to appearance. 
And the reason for its scuff-resis- 
tance: the density of the leather 
fibers, which gives a “harder” sur- 
face that resists abrasion marks. 

6) Shell cordovan is water-resis- 
tant. Again, this is due to the den- 
sity of the fiber structure in the 
leather. This means dry, comfort- 
able shoes in al] weather. 

7) Shell cordovan is color-fast. Its 
rich wine shade won’t fade with 
long wear in all kinds of weather. 
This is due to the prolonged color 
penetration in the tanning process. 


And once the color is imbedded, the 
density of the fiber structure perma- 
nently holds the color. Thus, shell 
cordovan shoes retain their rich color 
tones. 

8) The lustre and polished look of 
shell cordovan is unsurpassed. And 
with good reason: the unique no- 
grain character of shell cordovan 
means a smooth, glass-like surface 
to the leather, and the reason why 
it takes and retains an unmatchable 
polish and lustre. 

9) There’s nothing “stretchy” 
about shell cordovan. Once such a 
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shoe is properly fitted, it will stay 
permanently in shape, holding its 
new look with long wear. The rea- 
son again is the dense, tight struc- 
ture of the fibers which gives “‘body” 
to the leather. 

10) Shell cordovan, tanned by 
modern methods, has a soft, supple 
and mellow feel. This means a com- 
fortable shoe. 

11) Shell cordovan has style char- 
acter that is distinctive. A genuine 
shell cordovan shoe is automatically 
tagged as “class’”—something apart 
and above from the average shoe. 
This is a desirable and salable qual- 
ity. Also, stylewise, the shell cor- 
dovan shoe has a wide versatility of 
application for season or occasion. 

Used as specific selling and ‘“edu- 
cational” points, the above high- 
lights can make an impressive pack- 
age of features which can give the 
customer a fresh insight into gen- 
uine shell cordovan and a greater 
appreciation of values received in a 
pair of shell cordovan shoes. 


Shoe Stable 
Corrals Youth Trade 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


well-known artist, wanted to have a 
part in the store. It was his idea 
for the ponies—one that has cap- 
tured the hearts of everyone who 
sees them. 

Although the entire operation is 
directed at young people, May is 
doing a better than average busi- 
ness with adults. He carries attrac- 
tive flats and sport shoes for women 
as well as a good line of shoes for 
men. 

The only promotions used by the 
“Shoe Stable” are ads in the high 
school paper and regular space in 
the local weekly. All advertising is 
identified with a drawing of a pony 
and P. T. Barnum type lettering. 
This June, May layed the corner- 
stone in what he hopes will be the 
most illustrious walk in town. The 
footprint of the outstanding stu- 
dent at the high school will be cast 
in cement and each year this prac- 
tice will continue. 

The “Shoe Stable” Danville, 
California, is a unique form of shoe 
It has paid off by being 
carrying top lines. 

eo? 
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Demand for Dark Colors 
Surprises Boston Sellers 


A SURPRISING development in 
Boston is the persistent demand for 
women’s shoes in dark colors. Black 
calf and kid, and black patent leath- 
er, for instance, while not leaders, 
nevertheless have been contributing 
more heavily to retail volume than 
in other years. 

This is the report of several stores 
which carry middle of the road 
styles. High style stores, since the 
beginning of the summer season, 
have been getting a much larger 
percentage of their volume from 
the sale of lighter shades. 

Despite the popularity of darker 
colors, whites remain very much in 
the picture in both casual and dress 
types, as do beige and bone and 
some of the brighter colors. Cas- 
uals are generally reported to be 
outselling dress types by as much as 
three to one. In the latter, fabric 
shoes dyed to match the dress are 
becoming increasingly popular. 
Mesh types, too, are selling well. 

At one shoe store, that of the Sol- 
by Bayes Company on Winter 
Street, it was reported that on sev- 
eral peak days business had _ bet- 
tered last year’s figures by as much 
as 15 per cent and, on at least one 
occasion, had established a new 
high record in the store’s history. 
It was noted that, while weather 
conditions had a lot to do with the 
state of business, there were other 
factors. One, it was said, seemed 
to be the settlement, in early June, 
of an almost seven-month strike on 
the several bus lines operated by the 
‘astern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way Company. This transportation 
system, serving 80 communities be- 
tween the New Hampshire line on 
the north and that of Rhode Island 
cn the south, not only had brought 
thousands of daily commuters into 
the city but had also served as the 
easiest way for shoppers to get in. 
Store traffic increased noticeably 
following the settlement of the 
strike and the resumption of near 
normal service. 

High style stores have been ac- 
tively promoting a wide range of 
summer colors. 

3onwit Teller, at 234 Berkeley 
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Street in the Back Bay shopping dis- 
trict, offered an assortment of 
pumps in kid leather and in nylon 
straw. Colors, in addition to black 
patent and white, included pink, 
blonde, turquoise, orange and red. 
There were also pumps of dyeable 
fabric—satin and silk. 

Pumps of straw, imported from 
Italy, were promoted during mid- 
June by the Joseph Antell store at 
Zero Newbury Street, also in the 
Back Bay. Colors were natural, navy 
blue, light blue, green, brown, pink, 
yellow, red and white. 

Calf trimmed pumps of nylon 
straw mesh were included in a pro- 
motion staged by the Jordan Marsh 
Company in the downtown shopping 
district. Colors actively pushed 
were natural, white, pink and blue. 


White Pumps Enjoy 
Boom at Los Angeles 


RETAILERS have been doing a 
booming business in white pumps 
due to graduation days. Smooth 
leather has been the most popular, 
followed by linen and satin. While 
several stores have aimed their 
graduation pump specials at the 
young girls, they have found most 
of the purchases were made by wo- 
men. 

Bill Wesley, owner of Wesley’s 
Shoe Store in Studio City, reports 
a very good pickup in the sale of 
wooden clogs. Although they are 
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The incredible pump, both basic and 
classic, sells and sells. Top colors today: 
bone, black, navy. Atlanta (4 cols). 


sold all year round, they have re- 
cently taken off like a skyrocket. 

Mr. Wesley also estimates nearly 
20 per cent of his evening and cock- 
tail sales are in white dyeables, both 
pumps and Spring-o-lators. In fact 
he has just ordered five different 
patterns in this type of footwear to 
replenish his dwindling stock. Thong 
sandals are going well both in flats 
and little heels. 

Mr. Wesley reports only a few 
customer complaints about price 
rises. He has evoked an original 
method of handling the few he does 
get. He keeps a copy of BooT AND 
SHOE RECORDER handy and asks 
them to glance at a few of the arti- 
cles about trade price problems. A 
look at the story heads, he reports, 
is enough to convince them it’s not 
his fault and that they have no hope 
of doing better elsewhere. 

Nick Batiste of The Shoe Box 
reports closed pumps are number 
one with him, followed by Spring-o- 
lators and sling pumps. White, bone 
and even black patent are the best 
colors. For evening wear he is doing 
an exceptional business with black 
silk shantung. He says he also gets 
some action on dyeables but nothing 
to get excited about. His casual 
sales are mostly knockabout sandals, 
both strap and thong and skimmers 
in a variety of colors and trims. 

Lightweight oxfords and slipons 
and also chukka boots in gray and 
beige comprise the major sales in 
men’s footwear. 

Teenage boys are going for the 
chukka boots in gray and beige 
and fancier types of loafers in black 
and white. Bucks in white and beige 
are coming in for a large place. The 
girls are buying white flatties and 
Ripple soled jags in smooth leather, 
or suede in black and white. White 
thong sandals are very hot. 


Labor Problems Reduce 
St. Louis Shoe Volume 


ST. LOUIS retail stores recovered 
from 99 days without a morning 
newspaper in which to advertise. 
Just when it appeared that all would 
be back to normal, another strike 
shut down both of the city’s papers. 
With dealers planning their big push 
on clearance sale advertising, the 

(CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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strike could not have come at a worse 
time for shoe stores and depart- 
ments. How this labor unrest will 
affect the movement of spring and 
summer pairs off store shelves re- 
mains to be seen. 

Dealers’ inventories, for the most 
part, are reported at healthy levels 
for this time of year, but clearances 
may proceed extra-slowly without 
benefit of advertising. Since deliv- 
eries of back-to-school pairs are 
scheduled for August delivery, deal- 
ers express more than a little con- 
cern’ over the strike. Adding the 
newspaper workers to the auto parts 
and service shops closed down all 
over town, thousands of St. Louisans 
are at present feeling the pinch of 
reduced incomes. 

End-of-June shoe selling was gen- 
erally slow for all categories. Men’s 
selling admittedly bogged down, with 
only casual types, “breezy and lazy” 
shoes moving to any extent. Teen 
boys satisfied their shoe needs prior 
to high school year end activities. 

Best selling distaff pattern was 
gaily -ornamented straw skimmers, 
which women bought in natural tan, 
teen girls bought in black and in 
white, and pre-teen girls selected 
both in natural and in white. Pre- 
teens also bought elasticized laced to 
toe flats in red, black and vanilla ice 
smooth, and in red brushed. 

In women’s dress shoes, all types 
sold during department stores’ 15 
per cent off Jubilee Sales. Top sell- 
ing June type was a white closed 
smooth pump on high spikes, pointed 
feminine vamp ornamentation. 

With first playshoe needs filled for 
the most part, children’s 
pairs were slow as June ended. Sec- 


toe, 
canvas 


ond wave of canvas selling is ex- 
pected to break early in July. Boys’ 
and girls’ black and white saddle ox- 
fords in smallest sizes are going 
well in downtown shoe departments, 
where traffic is heavier now that 
school is out. Novelty beach shoes 
for boys and girls were promotional 
at Stix, Baer & Fuller. Made of un- 
breakable clear plastic with flexible 
adjustable instep band, the beach 
shoes feature a hollow see-thru sole 
holding water. Tiny cubes of many- 
colored plastic “float” inside the sole. 
Best selling beach shoes for all cate- 
gories is an all-rubber thong, on 
cushy sole, popular especially with 


at 


teen-aged boys. 

The women’s shoe department at 
Stix, Baer & Fuller is undergoing a 
major remodelling, with the trans- 
formation due for early fall comple- 
tion. 

Famous-Barr used one window on 
the heavily traveled Seventh Street 
side to show 10 pairs of silk pumps, 
“Elegance in Transit—our silken 
shoes that merge one season with 
the next.”” One d’orsay by Herbert 
Levine used jewels in a swirl on 
pointed toe vamp. A jacquarded silk 
Martinique pattern, shown in both 
black and navy, used a peau de soie 
pleated vamp overlay coming to a 
twisted peak at the center of the 
v-throat. 


Chicago Shoemen Know 
Sunny Selling Weather 
SUMMER has definitely arrived 
in Chicago, both in the weather and 
in the shoe business. Sales are re- 
ported as active and healthy. In 
most instances they are ahead of a 
year ago. The picture is particularly 
good in outlying stores: those in 
neighborhoods, shopping centers, 
and suburbs. There has been definite 

improvement here over 1958. 
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Joot Savers are exclusive with Holmes : ‘| 


Emphasizing fit and price rather than 
style, this ad reaches the growing eld- 
erly trade. New Orleans (4 cols). 


All retail activity is getting extra 
stimulation in the downtown area 
this month. There are extensive 
decorations and displays in recogni- 
tion of the International Trade Fair 
held through the 18th. Store win- 
dow displays have the International 
Trade Fair and imported merchan- 
dise theme. 

This is the best white shoe season 
in some time. Whites are doing well 
in both sandals and pumps in high 
heels, but are particularly active in 
the lower and medium heels. Pastel 
sandals have done better than was 
expected. Darks have carried over 
with strength. Blacks and blues are 
selling, so are patents. This has been 
a good year for both dark and light 
meshes. 

One of the brightest spots has 
been in extra-pair merchandise. 
Nearly all retailers report this one 
of the best, if not the best, canvas 
years on record. This has included 
men’s, women’s and children’s. These 
sales have not cut appreciably into 
sales of leather casuals for adults. 
it is felt. Although canvas shoes 
have reduced the children’s summer 
sandal business, they are still ex- 
tremely profitable. Most families 
purchase at least one pair of leather 
sandals. But, they buy two, or three 
or more pair of canvas casuals. This 
business continues well into October. 

This is also proving a good year 
for men’s casual types, particularly 
those in the “extra pair” category. 
Woven shoes, nylon mesh, venti- 
lateds, and shantung plug types have 
done particularly well in the popular 
price categories. Light weight glove 
leather flexible step-ins and ties are 
probably peak sellers. Moccasins, and 
white bucks have been good promo- 
tional items. 

Improved sales do not come easily, 
retailers point out. It takes consis- 
tent, constant, and aggressive pro- 
motion, they stress. Price increases 
haven’t had any effect thus far, but 
they are expected to stimulate com- 
parative shopping by fall. 


Biggest White Season 
Is Seen for Miami 
MANY dealers in the Miami area 


the biggest white 
The softie construction is 
particularly popular; the trend is 
more and more to comfort as the 
summer season sets in. 

While the tapered toe is still best 


report season 


ever. 
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seller, the double needle is defi- 
nitely on the wane. Punched pig in 
white and beige have been good. 
Men’s summer sellers are the ven- 
tilated, and light weight types with 
nylon mesh the leading material. 
Black and white and brown and 
white are selling about the same as 
last year. 

Combinations in spectator types 
are good as are all open toe and 
open heel shoes. Vacationers are 
upping the black sales in patent, 
kid and mesh with navy blue pick- 
ing up a little. Miami Beach stores 
are having successful sales at the 
end of the spring season; they are 
selling a little of everything, but 
selling! 

One of the higher fashion stores 
reported colors, excluding white, 
include orange and violet selling 
fairly well along with the basic 
pinks and blues. Fall shoes just 
arrived in black and brown suedes, 
and black calfs are being sought. 
The sling pump is big regardless of 
the heel and in the high heel, the 
23/8 is selling over the 21/8. 

Reports from department store 
shoe sales indicate good business in 
vacation footwear with straws and 
canvas much in demand. Mesh in 
white is coming to the front fast to 
hold its own with lustres and leath- 
ers. Patents in the department store 
were a little slow this year and 
high colors are slowing down. 
Pumps in black and white patent 
were fair. 

A new store on Lincoln Rd., Mi- 
ami Beach, made a good showing 
in the middle of the road styles 
which it features emphasizing style 
and comfort. White, black, pink and 
blue in step-in styles led the parade 
there, with the 14/8 heel pump in 
demand. 


Intermittent Cold Jades 
New York Shoe Selling 


WEATHER, as usual, has been one 
of the chief factors in the shoe re- 
tailing picture. In New York, dur- 
ing the past two weeks, blistering 
hot days were followed by unusually 
cool, cloudy ones. Retailers’ hopes 
and prospects were kept seesawing 
from good to indifferent. 

Once again all the good intensions 
of maintaining a regular selling sea- 
son for a longer period than previous 
years were dissipated quickly with 
the first signs of any slackening in 
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consumer traffic. In many stores, 
mid-year clearance sales started dur- 
ing the last two weeks of June. 
These included pumps, sandals, 
slings, spectators in everything from 
smooth leathers to fabrics and 
straws. 

However, regular merchandise had 
the advantages of depth of sizes, 
colors and materials and, in many 
cases, continued to outsell and outdo 
the clearance merchandise. 

Promotions of regular merchan- 
dise put the emphasis on whites and 
dyeables, on soft leathers and fab- 
rics, and on summer colors and nov- 
elties in casual shoes and alpargatas. 

Jay Thorpe showed two height 
pumps on soft paint brushes and 
indicated: “Here’s ‘the long and the 
short’ of it: Caprin’s dyeable pump 
is summer-perfect! the best thing 
that can happen to customers now: a 
pair of white ‘Shiki’ cloth pumps, 
custom-dyed to match. Smartly tex- 
tured along very stylish lines, with a 
choice of high or not-so-high heels.” 

“FIREFLY: exclusive summer 
lighting system by I. MILLER... 
We absolutely guarantee this lovely, 
lustrous shoe leather to instantly il- 
luminate an entire fashion wardrobe. 
Warm, quicksilvery Firefly Taupe in 
pumps. Firefly Bronze, too.” 

Chandler’s — “Transitionals fore- 
cast a superb tailoring trend! Un- 
lined calfskin rises higher at the 
sides with slim soft-glove smooth- 
ness. The detail is crisp yet delicate- 


ly fine. Heels come in opposites, firm- 
ly based or extremely thin. From our 
newsy pace setting collection: the tie 
in muted olive tan; the pump in 
black.” 

At B. Altman & Co. the emphasis 
was on “the seasoned traveler: the 
Logroller—Sandler of Boston’s noted 
walker, renowned the world over for 
its comfort and stamina, for its sup- 
ple leather, hand-sewn vamp and 
soft cushioning. Black, white, red, 
or brown calf.” 

Nylon straw wedgies were pro- 
moted by Arnold Constable ... “a 
worldly little wonder of a shoe — 
feather-light and so delightfully 
cool! the perfect shoe for warm 
weather dressing.” 

Men’s shoe selling got an added 
boost from Father’s Day gift-giving, 
as well as continued editorial and 
promotional emphasis on “switching 
to lighter weight types.” 

Shoe retailers in New York are 
cautiously optimistic about business. 
They find that their figures, in the 
aggregate, for the six months’ period 
just ending, compare favorably with 
those of a year ago. oe 


Louis Zipkin has been named 
merchandise manager for the shoe 
division of A. Harris & Company, 
Dallas. He was formerly a mer- 
chandise coordinator at Davison- 
Paxon, Atlanta, and a shoe mer- 
chandiser for Lowensteins, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
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A touch of whimsey combined with illustrations of shoe detailing which are strictly 
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Baker Reporting 
from Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


substantial coal wage rises put into 
effect recently have not yet begun 
to show up in the prices of indus- 
trial products. But they will. And 
the temper of talk coming from 
AFL-CIO Steelworkers’ President 
David McDonald indicates that he 
is unwilling to settle for anything 
less than some costly pay and benefit 
increases this summer. All these 
items will add to the cost of making 
steel, and eventually to the cost of 
the military hardware bought by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

So the outlook for cost-price sta- 
bility at the Pentagon is no brighter 
than it is for industry. 

Mr. McNeil estimates that total 
defense spending, in the absence of 
war or further cost rises, will tend 
to creep ahead by just under $1 bil- 
lion a year. 

Military experts say there is lit- 
tle hope of any lessening in tensions 
between the U.S.S.R. and the free 
world at any time soon. Instead, the 
outlook is for increased diplomatic 
snarling and a fresh rash of har- 
assment by both sides. 


Clearly, conditions are due to get 
worse before they get better, the 
State Dept. experts gloomily predict. 

Harassing tactics like hindering 
the movement of U. S. rail and 
highway transport in Germany and 
further shooting between National- 
ist China and Red China can be ex- 
pected. The disarmament talks un- 
der way in Geneva are doomed to 
failure, unless a miraculous change 
in the U.S.S.R. attitude occurs. 

Not a bright outlook, definitely. 
Coming now, when the White House 
is putting together its federal 
budget for the new fiscal year, the 
tensions point the way to still 
greater spending for U. S. and 
global defenses. $e 


Flexibility Assures Growth 
through Changing Times 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 
vidual stores within the chain are 
sometimes drastically changed if the 
necessity arises. 

Just such an occasion arose re- 
cently. One of the firm’s newer sub- 
urban stores had been opened with 
the standard brands of shoes car- 
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ried in the majority of the Cort 
stores. Within a short time, the 
manager complained that his cus- 
tomers demanded higher quality 
merchandise. Rather than just put in 
a few better styles, Cort’s changed 
the entire store over, completely up- 
grading the merchandise, taking in 
an entire new line of shoes and 
finally changing the store’s name to 
complete the new look. Success was 
evident . . . sales showed an imme- 
diate increase. 

Although most of the Cort stores 
use the Cort name, different names 
have been used in situations, such 
as this, where the type of merchan- 
dise sold differs from the firm’s gen- 
eral stock. Cort is used for all the 
family shoe stores, while one of two 
other names is used to designate 
stores specializing in women’s or 
men’s shoes only. 

The Cort chain is now spread 
throughout Ohio, with one store lo- 
cated in Michigan. The bulk of the 
units are in Greater Cleveland with 
increased emphasis being placed on 
suburban outlets. 

“With the rise of suburban shop- 
ping centers, we, like most retailers, 
have once again been forced to alter 
the size and nature of our stores,” 
explains Paul Cort. “The trend to- 
day is away from the small neigh- 
borhood store and toward the spa- 
cious volume unit. Space is the key 
factor in a retail shoe operation 
today.” 

The latest addition to the Cort 
chain is the Willow Plaza in the 
Willowick shopping center. This 
new store represents Cort’s policy 
of increased space for increased vol- 
ume. “Today,” reports Mr. Cort, “a 
successful chain unit must do 
enough volume to carry a minimum 
of two employees. If it cannot han- 
dle that number, it becomes a liabil- 
ity rather than an asset.” 

For that reason Cort’s currently 
is closing many of its smaller neigh- 
borhood stores where volume has 
decreased, and opening new and 
larger shopping center units. Fall- 
ing back on a system which proved 
successful for them during the 20’s, 
the Corts are once again increasing 
volume through expansion and thus 
again proving the value of flexi- 
bility. 

Cort’s policy of running each 
store in the chain as an independent 
unit has proved its worth in many 
instances. Although popular lines, 


which all stores carry, are pur- 
chased in bulk and distributed from 
the firm’s warehouse, special lines 
such as women’s comfort shoes and 
children’s shoes are purchased indi- 
vidually by each store manager. One 
of the stores, which is located in an 
older foreign element neighborhood, 
has continued to buy and sell large 
quantities of a 5-eyelet woman’s 
oxford that has been out of style in 
the other units for years. The shoes 
are sold almost as fast as they are 
shipped. 

A new line is usually purchased 
in bulk for all stores on a trial ba- 
sis. Reorders are then made only 
for the stores where the shoes have 
received satisfactory success. Size 
sheets for a different department 
are sent out weekly to every store. 
Covering a two-week selling period, 
the sheets are coordinated at the 
warehouse and thus insure faster 
service on reorders for the individ- 
ual stores. 

Abe Cort started Cort’s in 1919 
when he opened his first family 
shoe store. Shortly after, his 
brother Albert returned from mili- 
tary service and joined him in open- 
ing of a second unit. By 1922 the 
chain had three stores and four 
brothers in the business. From that 
period on new units mushroomed up 
throughout Ohio. Today Abe, AIl- 
bert, Louis and Paul remain in the 
executive branch of the 38-store 
corporation, but a new generation 
is fast moving up. At present the 
four brothers proudly boast the as- 
sistance of six second generation 
Corts who will someday take over 
the reins. President of the corpora- 
tion is Abe Cort. Vice-presidents 
are Paul and Albert, with Louis J. 
as secretary-treasurer. oo 


210 Associates Sets $100,000 
Goal in Yearbook Campaign 

BOSTON — Goal for the 1959 
yearbook campaign of The 210 Asso- 
ciates has been set at $100,000, it 
is announced by Gilbert Freeman, 
chairman of the drive. 

Mr. Freeman, president of Gilbert 
Freeman, Inc., told the 210” board 
of directors that more than 250 
solicitors have volunteered their ser- 
vices to sell advertising in the book. 
He emphasized that every cent raised 
will be devoted to the aid and re- 
habilitation of needy members of the 
shoe, leather and allied industries. 
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Editorial 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


United States . . . those who depend upon insurance plans 
and pensions for old age security.” 

The President closed his remarks by saying that his 
talk was a “homey exposition” of his views and convic- 
tions on the subject. “They may not be very erudite,” he 
said modestly, “but they are earnest and firm.” 

The President’s remarks, we feel, were very erudite. 
Certainly they will be so regarded by the businessman who 
has learned that if bankruptcy proceedings are to be 
avoided, debts must be paid, and promptly too. Few 
merchants are permitted the luxury which the govern- 
ment has enjoyed for so long of picking the time when its 
budget will be balanced and liquidation of indebtedness 
started. We are sure that most businessmen will agree 
that it is high time the government started to put its 
financial affairs in order. 

We are equally certain, too, that most businessmen will 
agree that if debts can’t be paid when business is good, 
then the hour of final liquidation is at hand. 

It is gratifying that the President is so earnest in his 
convictions and determined to carry them out. Every 
merchant should heed the President’s advice and do his 
utmost to strengthen him in these convictions and aims. 
Informed business opinion has great powers of per- 
suasion in Congress. They should be used, now! @® 


A Simple System 


Although many retailers in New England today sell 
shoes on a cash basis only, this wasn’t the custom there 
in the late 1700s with many who sold footwear. Instead, 
charge accounts were carried and their records were main- 
tained by an ingeniously simple system: 

When an account was opened, the customer was assigned 
a page in a special ledger-note book. 

Each time he purchased something, a record was made 
of what this was, the date, and the price. 

When a payment was made, the amount was entered too, 
and the customer signed his name to his notation. 

This seems rather simple, but still existing records seem 
to prove that the shoe retailer didn’t have an easy time. 

It was good business, of course, to carry an account 
with a customer year after year, and this was often the 
case. But it was bad business for the customer to “settle 
up” after long intervals only, and this unfortunately seems 
to have been the case also. Sometimes, to make things 
worse, payments were so slow that it actually was neces- 
sary to post notices of the following type in the local news- 
paper. A typical example appeared in the New London, 
Connecticut’s, Weekly Oracle, dated December 31, 1798: 

“All those who are indebted to . . . Lewis by Book .. . 
are requested to call and pay the same by the 15th of 
January next or they may expect their accounts will be 
lodged in an attorney’s hands for collection.” 


A Pennsylvania service firm found that formerly slow- 
paying accounts showed noticeable improvement when 
bills were stapled with a little card that had a cartoon 
printed thereon. The cartoon showed a small man peering 
into a big telescope, with a puzzled air, exclaiming simply: 
“Long Time, No Fee?” 
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“Break the Dull Routine” 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


Fixtures, props, decorative items, 
and furnishings are sold to dealers 
on a cost basis. In addition to specific 
coordinated programs, there is indi- 
vidual help for dealers. Services also 
include help in store planning and 
layout, including construction of 
fronts, windows, and interiors. 

The program is developed and 
created by a staff of three. John R. 
Fraboni is director, Russell Bibeau 
is his assistant, and Stan Smith, is 
designer and creator. Their work is 
supplemented in coordinated mer- 
chandising and advertising aids by 
the advertising department under di- 
rection of Charles Farmer, adver- 
tising manager. All of these men are 
products of the Minneapolis School 
of Art. 

The Big Secret 


“The big secret of successful dis- 
play,” states Mr. Fraboni, “is any- 
thing that breaks the dull routine. 
Display, to be effective, needs a dif- 
ferent approach. It must be color- 
ful, romantic, exciting, interesting. 
It has to appeal to the layman, to 
the consumer—to the customer who 
will buy shoes because he or she 
paused long enough to look at a 
window. The successful display is 
anything that makes it easier to sell 
shoes, and to sell them profitably.” 

The display department creates 
and supplies a wide range of fix- 
tures and props. “We are not selling 
fixtures or props however,” Mr. 
Fraboni emphasizes. “We are sell- 
ing shoes. And a retailer should 
realize that same point. He should 
buy and use only those fixtures which 
will help sell the shoes in the window 
or displayed around the store. 

“We constantly remind our re- 
tailers that their windows are sales- 
men on duty for twenty-four hours 
a day. And where else can you 
secure salesmen as dependable and 
inexpensive?” 

Packaged promotions, which in- 
clude everything from window props 
right down to mailing pieces and 
package stuffers, have been found 
most effective. For each of these the 
retailer receives a complete kit. 
Major emphasis is on window dis- 
play. This includes pictures of a 
variety of possibilities in layout and 
arrangements. These windows are 
first tested in a mock window in the 
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display department headquarters. 
Props and fixtures are keyed in the 
photograph, so that it is possible for 
the retailer to secure the exact items 
from the display department. Re- 
tailers are also advised what items 
they can obtain locally, and how and 
where to obtain them. Suggestions 
are offered as to ways they may vary 
the displays by using local resources. 
Many retailers, who have the space, 
reproduce windows exactly. Others 
use portions of the displays, adapt- 
able to their own conditions and 
space requirements. 


Create a Mood 


“It is not necessary for retailers 
to copy our window pictures exactly,” 
Mr. Fraboni comments. “All re- 
tailers are hungry for ideas. Once 
given an idea, and pointed in the 
right direction, they can develop 
their own, individual displays. But, 
we try to give them a sound and ef- 
fective theme to build on. The most 
important fact is to create a mood 
or feeling that will impress the cus- 
tomer.” 

Window props and backgrounds 
used in these displays are a de- 
parture from the usual stock sup- 
plies. They are, for the most part, 
decorator items, unusual high style 
pieces, material that would be proper 
in the home. Although unique, they 
are not bizarre. A large proportion 
are imported. They are pieces that 
are difficult for the average retailer 
to find or secure. In most cases he 
does not know the source. Purchased 
by Freeman in tremendous quanti- 
ties, they are sold to the dealer at a 
fraction of what he would have to 
pay. 

For the Coffee Bean promotion, 
props supplied by the department 
included rattan baskets, coasters, 
trays, and straw hats. To sustain the 
tropical feeling there were realistic 
vinyl fruit, feathered birds, palmet- 
tos, rattan screens and supports, sea 
shells, maracas, and a wide choice 
of South American figurines. For 
the “Weight-Away” promotion there 
were Japanese string kites, gondola 
balloons, sea gulls and other items 
to suggest lightness and airiness. 

Props supplied for the current 
Spice Brown promotion are particu- 
larly romantic. They include Buddha 
figures, Indian brass vases and jars, 
lanterns, jewel chests and simulated 
jewels, brass gongs, Oriental decora- 
tive pieces such as dogs, elephants, 


horses. There are also fish nets, glass 
floats, star fish, unusual trays and 
baskets, vivid travel posters. 

“Any retailer should guard against 
obsolesence,” Mr. Fraboni cautions. 
“And this is the plan in our display 
program. We offer good props and 
items that can be used again and 
again—in new arrangements, with 
different backgrounds. Although 
they are unusual, they are artistic 
and attractive enough to be used fre- 
quently.” 

Retailers also have untold re- 
sources right at hand, Mr. Fraboni 
points out. “Sometimes these items 
have to be purchased, sometimes 
rented, but usually they can be bor- 
rowed. Antique shops are suggested 
as excellent sources.” Freeman re- 
tailers, for instance, were referred 
to them for old time hand coffee 
grinders for the Coffee Bean promo- 
tion. 

Items suggested that can be ob- 
tained easily locally are travel pos- 
ters, leather goods, luggage, bright 
colored scatter rugs, brightly colored 
phonograph record album covers. 
Exciting and unusual props are ob- 
tainable from local food marts, 
resturants, florists, novelty shops. 
Books, keyed to any promotion 
theme, can be secured from public 
and rental libraries. Maps, globes, 
colorful glassware, even items from 
the retailer’s home are usable, it 
is pointed out. 


Flexibility 


The display service is available to 
Freeman’s 7,000 dealers and some 
150 departments in specialty stores. 
“This means 7,000 different sizes of 
windows and 150 different sizes, 
shapes, and layouts of departments,” 
Mr. Fraboni points out. “This calls 
for flexibility in everything we 
offer.”’ Hence, all display fixtures are 
made to be flexible in size, arrange- 
ment and use. “Each window pre- 
sents its own problems. No two are 
alike. They are open, closed, with 
large areas, small areas, corner win- 
dows, confined spaces. Some re- 
tailers like to trim heavy, others 
light. We try to provide the basics 
to meet every situation.” 

Mr. Fraboni suggests fixtures that 
provide for a variety of arrange- 
ments, that can be changed within 
themselves, that can be moved about 
easily. One of the master Freeman 
fixtures, for example, has adjustable 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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Manufacturing News 





St. Louis 


Sr. LOUIS producers are forging ahead, turning out the 
many pairs slated for August delivery. All plants are busy 
at present, with order pace running considerably ahead of the 
same period last year. 

Although the bulk of the slowdowns for workers’ vacations 
is past, staggered vacation weeks are holding back production 
for smaller manufacturers. But all reports indicate that August 
dates will be met on time. 

One major firm, in a merchandising “chat sheet” sent to 
retailer outlets, suggests that dealers soft pedal the July sales 
pitch with its “tired headlines” to which the buying public 
has developed a “so what?” immunity. The firm constructively 
recommends July promotions of brand-name quality-talk re- 
placing clearance-talk. If St. Louis newspapers continue to be 
strike bound, dealers in their cicculation radius may not be 
able to advertise their clearance sales except through the 
limited channels of radio and small neighborhood newspapers. 

Leather buyers from St. Louis shoe companies had a busy 
two weeks in June, when leather firms previewed cruise, re- 
sort, spring and summer lines in local hotels. The volume of 
displays made the total number of offerings almost a junior 
leather show. As to the new colors for the seasons ahead, 
tabulations find light beige rated for volume in women’s spring 
selling. Gray, growing in importance in the fabric field, rated 
good interest, along with muted pastels for early selling. 
Black patent in both regular and non-crack finishes has 
reached year-round proportions, leathermen observe, taxing 
production facilities for some tanners. 

Fall orders for men’s shoes are running ahead of last year 
by about 10 per cent for producers of this category. Excellent 
activity has been registered on swirl patterns for men’s and 
young men’s mid-price pairs. Men’s fill-in business at present 
is concentrated on casual types, grained leather slip-ons, moc 
front loafers, and brushed leather blucher ties, reflecting an 
active casual season at retail for most of the nation. Men’s 
black-and-white and brown-and-white patterns are reported 
sluggish on re-orders. 

International Shoe Company’s Panorama division display 
case continues to arrest the attention of travelers as they pass 
through St. Louis’ currently humming airport concourse. 
Present offering displaywise features women’s purple suede 
dressy pumps with matching handbags. 


New England 


AbvVANCE orders for fall shoes, combined with fill-in orders 
for summer shoes, are keeping New England factories running 
at capacity. Manufacturers report that merchants are pressing 
for quick delivery on many types. The merchants say they are 
out of certain colors and are losing sales because they are 
out of the best selling sizes. To this, one trade observer has 
added the comment, “I’m afraid they are also out of luck.” 

Even those companies whose ample in-stock departments 
are normally able to take care of this type of business found 
themselves at least partially stymied by the demand for sizes 
which had developed to almost landslide proportions as early 
as mid-June. 

Nor is the problem of fall prices completely solved. 

Big buyers who placed their fall orders as early as last 
March, of course are well covered. Manufacturers catering 
to chains, mail order houses and large department store 
groups, were able to go into the market and buy leather at 
the prices then prevailing. 
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Smaller buyers, many of whom have placed little more than 
token orders since that time, may find themselves forced to 
pay prices somewhat higher than those paid by their large 
competitors. Their chances of getting any more concessions 
from the factories than those already granted are described 
here as “nil.” 


New York State 


New YORK shoe manufacturers are working against the 
vacation period which traditionally starts with the July 4th 
holiday. Bookings to date on fall shoes, in all categories, 
men’s, women’s and children’s, have been very encouraging 
and there will be a good deal of catching up to meet delivery 
schedules, when the workers return to the plants. 

The problem is not a lack of orders. They have been 
coming in at a very satisfactory rate. It is the other factors 
in the making and pricing of shoes that plague manufac- 
turers. 

Large volume shoe manufacturers, who have substantial 
inventories of leather on hand, may not have the same pric- 
ing problems as the smaller manufacturers, at least on the 
first run of fall shoes. They may be face to face with the 
price bugaboo at replacement time unless the market situa- 
tion firms. 

As for the smaller manufacturers, as one small but high 
grade women’s shoe manufacturer stated: “Our problem is 
that we cannot control labor costs. We have to get the 
shoes made so we absorb the extra costs that crop up in 
order to keep production at a certain level. Price-wise, we 
have had to work out our own formula for coping with this 
problem of holding our price. We have concentrated 85 per 
cent of our production on the basic colors—mostly black— 
in suede, smooth and fabrics. 

“As for the promotional colors, we have kept them out of 
the calfskin category. If our customers want the promotional 
colors in calfskin, they will have to pay a higher price: an 
additional fifty cents. But if they stay with the kidskins, 
brushed leathers, peau de soie and other fabrics the increase 
is held down to twenty-five cents which covers the higher 
prices we have to pay for soles and linings.” 

In women’s dress pumps 
position. There are a few opened up patterns too. 
and ornamentation are, for the most part, classically simple. 
As for color, after the blacks the emphasis is on brown: the 
darker shades of brown first and then the medium browns. 

From orders already received for children’s shoes the em- 
phasis continues to be on nylon velvet in dress or saddle 
oxfords for girls. Boots are in demand for boys and girls. 


remain in first 
Trims 


shoes, closed 


Chicago 


BusINEss remains good at the manufacturing and whole- 
sale level in the Chicago area. Factory schedules are full and 
Fill-ins are coming 


will remain so for sometime to come. 
along at a good rate. 

Price and leather supplies continue main worry and prob- 
lems. Prices for fall are set for the moment, but there are 
no assurances that there won’t be additional increases within 
the next six weeks. Hide prices fluctuate, but the general 
trend is up, and shortages continue with no relief in sight. 

A persistent increase in the use of synthetics is apparent. 
They are taking hold fast and manufacturers are exploring 
new possibilities for their employment. One outstanding ex- 
ample is the acceptance of nylon velvet, particularly in chil- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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“Break the Dull Routine” 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


glass shelves for any height. Side 
panels are movable so they can be 
used as shelves or backgrounds. Such 
a fixture can be used both for shoes 
and accessories, and provides for 
strategic placing of props. Other 
glass and brass fixtures are made 
adjustable both in height and width. 
Since many Freeman customers are 
departments in men’s clothing stores, 
there is a special unit for combina- 
tion displays of men’s ready-to-wear, 
shoes, and other accessories. 

No matter what the physical con- 
ditions, certain principles apply, Mr. 
Fraboni contends. “Movement is im- 
portant. Retailers should find the 
‘hot’ spot in their windows. Every 
window has one. The best way to 
find out is to keep a check on calls 
for shoes and see which location pulls 
the best. Then play that spot to full 
advantage.” 

He also urges retailers to keep 
display idea files. “Read the trade 
papers thoroughly. Clip pictures, 
articles, anything that might con- 
tain the gem of an idea for a win- 
dow display. Retailers will be sur- 
prised to see how helpful these can 
be. Often just a single picture can 
help build a complete theme.” 

The Freeman display department 
occupies a large building separate 
from the shoe factory. Nearly all 
of the display fixtures and pieces are 
fabricated there on special machin- 
ery. Lumber comes directly from the 
mill. 

Production in the shop is varied 
to say the least. When we visited it 
we saw hundreds of stimulated 
Chinese pagoda fronts being turned 
out as panel pieces for the current 
Spice Brown promotion. Low tables 
were being covered with grass mat- 
ting. In another corner realistic 
looking leopard skins were being cut 
from mountains of cloth. There were 
tremendous quantities of snake 
charmer figures complete with snake. 
These, we learned, were originated 
and sculptured by the display staff. 
All special display fixtures and back- 
grounds are built there—even down 
to cutting out letters for signs. 

All purchased props and items are 
stocked there. The stock includes 
some 5,000 yards of fabric used for 
draperies, backgrounds and special 
effects. There is also a stock of some 
5,000 yards of carpeting. In fact, 


it would be possible to equip a com- 
plete shoe store on very short notice. 
There are 20 display experts em- 
ployed in the shop at all times. Work 
is both on a stock and custom basis. 

The work of the department has 
become so well known that requests 
for props and help in design come 
from many sources other than shoe 
stores. Fixtures were recently or- 
dered by state 4-H clubs for use in 
county and state fair exhibits. Re- 
quests from homeowners and decora- 
tors for the highly styled decorative 
pieces are frequent. Recently the 
department planned and helped pro- 
duce a coordinated merchandising 
promotion built around a Hawaiian 
theme for the Chamber of Commerce 
of Beloit. 


Profile: Edith 
and Carl Henry 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Lucky Stride Shoes was in busi- 
ness. They had negotiated the sec- 
ond rung on the ladder. They had 
the idea for the specialty and the 
place. Now, the next step was to put 
it all together . . . build their organ- 
ization — personnel, 


employes, ma- 
chinery, equipment, leathers and 
component parts. Edith and Carl 
wrought exceedingly well. What 
they started thirteen years ago has 
grown and flourished remarkably. 
Today, they are recognized as one of 
the outstanding dress flat manufac- 
turers in the country. 

That first year it looked like they 
wouldn’t get their business off the 
ground. It was impossible to obtain 
calfskins through O.P.A. rationing, 
and after several months they had 
only succeeded in lining up some 300 
feet. Then ... Edith got the bril- 
liant idea of utilizing the family 
connections . . . the branch that was 
in the meat business in Cincinnati 
—and had been since 1854. Through 
packers and dealers that they knew 
and contacted, Edith and Carl finally 
rounded up about 40,000 feet of 
calfskins . . . which were then con- 
tract tanned. In the matter of ma- 
chinery, it was again . . . resource- 
fulness to the rescue! A trip to 
Washington . . . renewing a friend- 
ship with a fellow officer in the 
Army ... and Carl came back with 
a permit for ten new sewing ma- 
chines. 

As for the human element . . 


they have some 275 employes, in- 
cluding at least 80 per cent of the 
original group. Carl pinpoints this 
phase when he says: “One of the 
greatest pleasures and satisfactions 
of our business is the excellent rela- 
tionship that exists between our em- 
ployes and ourselves.” 

It is a well-organized, working 
set-up ... with everyone cooperating 
and giving of their best efforts... 
principals and workers alike. It 
starts with the Henrys. They are 
the motivating force . . . the suc- 
cessful, capable pair that set the 
example. Then it percolates all 
through the factory. 

Carl Henry, who has had a back- 
ground in shoes (his family has 
been in the business in Cincinnati 
for 77 years ... his father has been 
with the Chas. Meis Shoe Co. for 
66 years) ... is responsible for the 
financial, administrative, leather 
buying activities of the company. 

Edith, on the other hand, had no 
previous experience in shoes. She 
did have a feeling for leather, how- 
ever ... and previous to her mar- 
riage had designed handbags for 
Dick Koret. She mastered the rudi- 
ments of shoe manufacturing quick- 
ly and well. It is she who is respon- 
sible for putting Lucky Stride Shoes 
into their style leadership niche in 
the industry. She had a flair for 
organization and an innate talent 
for designing and styling. She put 
all three into operation. Rolled up 
her sleeves and pitched right in. 
She not only designs the line but 
stays with it through each manu- 
facturing operation . . . until the 
samples are right in every aspect 
and ready for her O. K. She does 
not and will not compromise on any 
score. 

Specialization, full range of sizes 
—with concentrated depth in the 
large sizes—and fit are the reasons 
for the success of Lucky Strides and 
Whis-Purrs. Edith works with the 
large sizes first. Her contention is: 
“The shoe should make the foot look 
pretty. All my models are done on 
the large size. I work with Size 8 
first. If I can get the 8’s to look 
good, then I know the shoes will be 
O. K. in the other sizes. Instock 
sizes range from 21% to 13 (14 in 
some cases) AAAAAAA to B and C. 

“T think we are in the right cate- 
gory for now and for ever. Surely, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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dren’s shoes. It’s being used extensively for fall in saddles, 
the baseball shoes, sports type novelties, and in most dress 
shoes. 

There’s a growing feeling that if enough substitutes are 
developed, used, and accepted, the industry may want less 
leather. Thus, the supply would not be so tight. This is the 
thinking not only of some leading manufacturers. It’s being 
voiced by volume shoe buyers in a position to be influential. 
Despite protestations to the contrary, price increases will bite 
into profits. There must be a stop somewhere, is the general 
feeling. 

The men’s shoe field is particularly healthy. Work shoe 
business has been running ahead of last year. One reason for 
increases are the glove leather types and constructions. These 
are regarded as a boon to the work shoe business, since they 
are also purchased as semi-casual shoes. 

The square toes have taken hold in the dress types. 
Light weight sport shoes are selling in such volume for fall 
and winter that they have become twelve month shoes. Wing 
tips are coming back fast. There is evidence of strong interest 
in semi-high shoes for dress. These are not boot types; boots, 
incidentally, are doing extremely well. 

Pillow cushion types so good for both spring and fall, will 
probably remain popular for at least a year. Sales of dark 
brown shoes are increasing over a year ago from 15 to 20 


percent. 
Milwaukee 


EARLY summer reports from shoe manufacturers are cau- 


tiously optimistic. Most plant spokesmen claim current ship- 
ments are slightly ahead of last year. This period, however, 
is normally a busy one. Factories heading into their plant- 
wide July vacation shutdowns are pushing hard to fill the 
pipelines in advance. Overtime schedules are common all 
over town. 


Men’s and children’s fall footwear make up the bulk of 
factory shipments. According to factory style departments, 
no marked changes will be noted in men’s fall footwear 
fashions. The lighter weights and silhouettes will continue 
to gain emphasis. A sizeable demand, however, still exists 
in many sections of the country for the full weight, staple 
types in men’s footwear. 

Increased orders from dealers for men’s and women’s work 
shoes are reported. This trend has been noted for the past 
few months. It reflects generally improved economic condi- 
tions around the nation, say local plant spokesmen. 

Back-to-school shipments of children’s footwear have been 
hitting satisfactory levels. Price hikes on some children’s 
fall shoes have been bucked by dealer complaints—particu- 
larly from eastern seaboard accounts. Producers here are 
convinced that their recently installed boosts in children’s 
shoes will be matched very shortly by similar price action 
throughout the industry. 

Excellent reaction is being garnered through the introduc- 
tion of Velcro closures to replace locks and snaps on chil- 
dren’s, older boys’ and boys’ shoes by one major firm here. 
Sustained interest in the cloth closures are convincing plant 
executives that the innovation is here to stay. Factory sales- 
men, who were originally hesitant are now sending in size- 
able repeat orders from the field for the new closure models. 

The leather price situation appears to be calming down a 
bit. Specialty leather prices still are high, and deliveries in- 
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CONVERTIBLE 


SHOE AND BRACE 


COMBINATION 


The Convertible shoe features a built-in serrated 
disc, that attaches direct to the brace . . . allows 
more accurate settings. The Roto-Lok insert is lo- 
cated in the proper spot, eliminates guess work. 
No rough edges to tear bed clothes. Simple to 
apply. Saves a pair of shoes, can be worn night 


and day. 


ROTO-LOK 
© INSERT 


A knurled nut screws into 
the insert in sole of shoe 
holding the brace firmly in 


the position the doctor 


desires. 
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MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
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Profile: Edith 
and Carl Henry 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 
there will always be a need for flats 
—for children, for the growing girls 
and for the smart matrons.” 

Over the years, the personal in- 
terest and feeling of Edith Henry 
has been incorporated not only into 
the line but into all promotions and 
copy ... even cartons and sock lin- 
ings as well. The imprint: “this is 
the touch of Edith Henry” has be- 
come the familiar synonym for at- 
tractive, dressy flats. They carry a 
few shoes with heels and explain: 
“Simply because people who buy our 
flats want something with a heel, oc- 
casionally.” 

The Henrys believe in advertis- 
ing. They carry extensive lineage in 
trade as well as national media. And 
their ads draw exceptionally well. 
Holiday magazine was so impressed 
with the fantastic response to the 
“this is the touch of Edith Henry” 
advertising, they did a reprint of 
one of the ads and sent out 7000 to 
top executives. Carl says: “If our 
aud doesn’t bring two to three thou- 
sand letters, we think something is 
wrong. We have a _ specially-pre- 
pared booklet that we send to every 
one who writes in.” 

Edith generally plans two lines— 
spring and fall. This year, however, 
she has added a separate line for 
resort. She has a feeling for the 
“very happy shades,” as she calls 
them ... the bright oranges, reds, 
clear corals—that go so well with 
grays and blues. “I think we will 
do a great deal more of the clear 
pastels, too,” she adds. “Pink and 
blue will be back in the color picture 
again.” 

Carl and Edith come to New York 
about four times a year ... gen- 
erally on their way to and from a 
trip to Europe. They actually don’t 
need to come any oftener because 
they concentrate their resources. 
Altogether, they buy from about six 
tanneries. For a small factory, aver- 
aging a daily output of about 2300 
pairs, they account for a great deal 
of leather. 

Their trips abroad are combined 
vacation and work .. . a pleasure on 
each score, because they enjoy both 
so much. Edith really works when 
she goes over .. . especially in Italy. 
For the past year they have been 
working with one of the sandal 
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manufacturers in Florence. Edith 
advises them on American lasts .. . 
in the same size run as the Ameri- 
can line (so they will fit). She de- 
signs the line and gives the Italian 
manufacturer the ideas to work up. 
When the shoes are finished, they 
are shipped to the Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, plant and are carried in stock. 
They account for about two per cent 
of the stock. Incidentally, 50 per 
cent of the Lucky Stride operation is 
instock. They carry about 50,000 
pairs of flats in stock and ship about 
300,000 pairs annually out of stock. 
At present, they are only utilizing 
about two-thirds of their building. 
Have room to expand production 
easily by another thousand pairs a 
day. 

As to their accounts, Carl Henry 
says: “We have had an unbelievably 
low turnover. Our accounts have 
averaged ten years on the books and, 
without exaggeration, we rarely ever 
lose an account. Sometimes, we may 
lose one or two for a season but they 
come back and then they really stay. 
We have a Lucky Stride family of 
accounts many of them the 
original accounts who started with 
us when we first went into business. 
We have about 900 accounts, includ- 
ing Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. 
However, it isn’t the number but 
rather the quality, loyalty and rela- 
tionship we have with them that 
counts.” 

We need only to add a bit of the 
personal biography of Edith and 
Carl to round out this profile. She 
was born in New York and he in 
Cincinnati. They met in Florida, 
while on a vacation in 1941. Theirs 
was a whirlwind courtship! Met on 
December 3rd. Engaged on Decem- 
ber 4th and married on December 
25th. 

In May 1942, Carl enlisted in the 
Army and for the next three years, 
Edith traveled with him — around 
the country. He went overseas with 
the 80th Infantry Division . . . the 
Second Division in General Patton’s 
Army to land in Normandy. At the 
end of the war, Carl was transferred 
to the Scrap Disposal Program. It 
meant a boost in rank; also an ad- 
ditional two year stint in Paris. 
When Edith got the news, she de- 
cided she did not want to be sepa- 
rated for another two years. So. 
in August 1945, she wangled a visa. 
Went overseas on a_ troopship. 


Actually, she was the first civilian 
woman to go over before V-J Day. 
Carl didn’t stay with the Scrap Dis- 
posal Program beyond three months. 
Instead, he and Edith returned to 
the States . . once again on a 
troopship. 

Very soon thereafter they got the 
idea of specializing in dress flats. 
That’s when they started to look 
around for a factory site and ended 
up by buying the tobacco warehouse 
in Maysville, Kentucky. For the 
next four years they lived in Mays- 
ville. Then they moved to Cincin- 
nati but they spend three days each 
week at the plant. 

They have a daughter, Diana. . 
eleven years old . . . lovely, talented, 
bright. She accompanies her par- 
ents on all their trips to Europe. 
Has already made thirty-nine trips 
to date. 

The Henrys enjoy the simple plea- 
sures—collecting paintings, visiting 
museums, going to the theatre and 
concerts . . . having their friends 
in for quiet get-togethers. Theirs is 
the ideal relationship on all scores. 
They complement and compensate 
each other in every way. 


McElwain Sets Consolidation 


NASHUA, N. H.—The J. F. Me- 
Elwain Company has notified union 
representatives it intends to elimi- 
nate one of the company’s produc- 
tion units at its Silver St. factory 
in Manchester, N. H., August 28 in 
a consolidation move. 

The company told the New Hamp- 
shire Shoe Workers’ Union that the 
action does not mean a transfer of 
production to other areas. Officials 
said it is rather a consolidation of 
men’s dress welt shoe production in 
the company’s other New Hamp- 
shire factories for purposes of ‘“im- 
proved efficiency.” 

McElwain officials said their total 
factory payroll in this state should 
remain “substantially unchanged.” 


Same Name, No Connection 


FREEPORT, ME. — Officials of 
H. E. Davis Shoe Company of Free- 
port have pointed out that their 
company has no affiliation with an- 
other manufacturing firm, Davis 
Shoe Company, Inc., Manchester, 
N. H., which they said has recently 
made an assignment. 
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consistent. But, not so with staple leathers. According to 
one veteran leather buyer: “In spite of all the talk about 
high prices and scarcity, there seems to be plenty of leather.” 


Los Angeles 


SHOE manufacturing business in Southern California is 
progressing at a steady pace. Some of the smaller manu- 
facturers are winding up their shipments of summer lines and 
are already started on fall deliveries. 

One manufacturer reports he has done a good business with 
his bracelet type shoe. The two heels most wanted in this 
number are flats and the stacked Queen Ann. The Queen 
Ann is selling especially well. Materials most popular are 
brogandi, suede, glove leather and plush pig. Colors pre- 
dominating are black, gunmetal and tobacco brown. 

Manufacturers’ representatives are starting to check their 
retailers’ shelves for re-orders. Reorders are beginning to 
come in for canvas type sandals and basic whites. Men’s 
sandals with either leather or cork soles have been getting 
a lot of play. 

Vacation time is here and the chukka and hiking boots are 
beginning to move. 

The manufacturers seem calm and many of them say they 
will set up a line of resistance to higher leather prices by 
increased use of substitute materials: fabric, vinyl, straws, 
nylon mesh and the like. They will plug these materials, of 
course, just as far as the girls are willing to buy them. If 
the lady puts her foot down and demands leather pumps for 
fall, as she probably will, this line of resistance will crumble. 

Manufacturers are also being hurt more than they like to 


admit by imports, especially by the better grades from Italy. 
Some big half page ads by major stores have brought heavy 
customer response to these offerings and some local manu- 
facturers can definitely fee] the pinch. 


W ord-of-Mouth 


THAT there’s no equalling word-of-mouth advertising, is an 
old saw that still cuts, according to Sarasota, Florida, shoe 
retailer, S. Houpe. 

“When deerskin Cavorters came in,” he says, “they moved 
very slowly at $12.95, despite every possible display accorded 
them. 

“Then I gave away a few pairs to customers I know who 
get around considerably in social circles like the local golf 
courses, country clubs and various civic organizations. The 
customers wore the footwear where they could be seen and 
admired by many people. 

“We used no advertising whatsoever, but the strategic 
placement of the shoes helped us sell 700 pairs in 10 
months!” 


Arrear View Mirror 


An equal sprinkling of audacity and humor is found in a 
memo that is clipped to the bills of “no-pay” accounts, by 
both a Dallas wholesaler and a Massachusetts manufacturer. 
It is used, of course, only when mailing bills to out-of-town 
debtors, and reads as follows: “If you disregard this notice 
again, please send us the name of a good lawyer in your town. 
We may decide to sue you.” 

It gets smiles, and sometimes a return check, as well. 


Higher Edu- 


To any parent sending a son through college, 
cation—certainly is! 
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Salesmen on the Road... 





Send contributions to: Mrs. Bernice S. Decker, Salesmen 
on the Road Dept., 228 Creenwood Bled., Evanston, Ill. 


Know What's in the Shoe 


“KNOW YOUR PRODUCT” is 
the emphatic advice to shoe travel- 
ers in the current correspondence 
lesson of “Operational Know-How,” 
prepared by Independent Shoemen. 
Many travelers have been lacking in 
product knowledge because of com- 
pany indifference in supplying this 
information, it is pointed out. 

“There is a reason for every ma- 
terial that goes into your product,” 
salesmen are advised. They are 
urged to get the facts so that they 
know the names, the values they 
represent, the reason for using 
them. Such data, passed on to the 
retailer, gives him something to 
sell. 

The point is also made that there 
would be less clamor for shoe label- 
ing legislation, since the retailer 
would be able to explain price dif- 
ferentials to the consumer. 


Local Prexies ... 


WITH this issue we inaugurate 
a series of brief biographies of 
presidents of local travelers’ asso- 
ciations across the country. Our 
first subject is Al Prudhomme, now 
serving his second term as presi- 
dent of the Boston Shoe Travelers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Prudhomme inherited his lik- 
ing for shoes from his shoemaker 
father. But it was Uncle Sam who 
gave him his first job. That was 
in 1932 when he enlisted in the 
Navy for a four-year hitch. 

He didn’t get started in the shoe 
industry until 1936 when he be- 
came a demonstrator for the Muse- 
beck Shoe Company, working with 
his uncle who sold the line in New 
England. Three years later he took 
his uncle’s post. He also opened 
and operated his own Health Spot 
Shoe Store in Hartford, Conn. 

Came World War II and he was 
back in the Navy. He served until 
1946 and was discharged with the 
rank of full lieutenant. Then he 
rejoined Musebeck, for whom he 
worked until 1952 when he joined 
the Selby Shoe Company. In 1953 
he took his present job represent- 
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ing Gerberich-Payne Shoe Company 
and the Walkin Shoe Company. 

In addition to his presidency of 
the Boston Travelers’ group, Mr. 
Prudhomme is an active member 
of the National Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation and a member of the 
board of directors of its Benevolent 
Association. He also is a member 
of Independent Shoemen and The 
210 Associates. 

He is married and has three chil- 
dren. His two sons are both in the 
Navy. Alfred, Jr., is stationed in 
Formosa and Arnold is in Bayonne, 
N. J. His third child, Barbara Ann, 


ALFRED PRUDHOMME 


at the ripe old age of 4, shows her 
mother how to run the family 
home in Northboro, Mass. 

Papa gets his recreation on the 
golf links except for two weeks 
when he goes after deer, and some- 
times bear, making his headquar- 
ters at a hunting lodge which he 
owns in Maine. 


The Distaff Side: Continued 


WE CONTINUE our sketches of 
the distaff side of selling shoes 
with Lorna Starbird. Miss Starbird 
is a many-sided individual in ad- 
dition to her interest in the shoe 
business. She’s a poet and lecturer. 

Her official position at Lissak & 
Company, New Bedford, Mass., is 
executive secretary. She’s well 
known at most of the various shoe 
shows where she assists the firm’s 
salesmen and does some selling 
herself. She’s also a model for the 


by BERNICE S. DECKER 


shoes even though she wears size 
5AA instead of 4B. She’s been as- 
sociated with the shoe business for 
14 years, all of it with Lissak. 

Miss Starbird attended Farming- 
ton (Me.) State Teachers College 
and taught school for a year. She’s 
had her poetry published in maga- 
zines and is president of The 
Poetry Fellowship of Maine. She 
takes 35-millimeter slide pictures 
and occasionally gives lectures on 
her various trips. She conducts a 
public service radio program for 
the Brockton (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary over station WBET. 

Miss Starbird says, “I believe 
women can be a strong force in 
the selling of shoes—primarily 
from the retail end, however. I 
also believe that there is a great 
need for more women shoe buyers 
in key positions.” 


‘We Have to Stick Together’ 


“BROTHERHOOD of the road” 
is no better exemplified than in the 
case of Sam J. Stone of Denver, 
Mountain States traveler for John 
A. Frye Shoe Company, Marlboro, 
Mass., and his predecessor in the 
territory, Eldred (Dick) Merrick. 

In late April, Sam suffered a 
fractured hip and other injuries in 
a head-on collision during a ground 
blizzard near Greybull, Wyo. Doc- 
tors told Sam that he could not 
travel until after July 1. He con- 
ferred with Frye officials only to 
find that Dick Merrick had offered 
to travel for him while he was con- 
valescing. 

Dick is covering Sam’s territory 
and appeared with Sam (who was 
on crutches) in the Frye boot room 
at the fall show of the Men’s Ap- 
parel Club in Denver. Dick is on 
a salary; Sam will get his commis- 
sions. 

“We shoe travelers have to stick 
together,” said Dick modestly on 
a business trip through Denver. 
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Mr. Merrick, whose family owns 
and operates Merrick’s Shoe Stores 
in Sidney and Scottsbluff, Neb., 
had traveled for Frye for eight 
years when he retired (?) last fall. 


Another Kind of Traveling 


Jimmy Thompson, veteran shoe 
traveler and a founder of the West 
Coast Shoe Travelers, of which he 
is a former president and still a 
director, has settled down to seri- 
ous traveling. He and Mrs. Thomp- 
son departed June 19 for a two- 
month tour of Europe. 

He visited Denver recently to in- 
troduce his new line of shoes, Es- 
corts, made by Madison Collings 
Shoe Corporation, Madison, Ind. 
He has been made the company’s 
sales representative covering 13 
western states. 

Mr. Thompson spent many of his 
shoe-selling years with the Selby 
Shoe Company. From 1948 to 1956, 
he traveled for Sandler of Boston. 
From 1956 until recently, he had 
served as western sales manager 
and promotional director for Lown 
Shoe Company. His home is in Los 
Angeles. 


Letters... 
Minimum Wage: Worth Considering 


Although I no longer participate di- 
rectly in the shoe business, I continue 
to look for and to read Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER when it arrives in our shoe 
departments. I want to congratulate you 
on your June Ist editorial, “Divide and 
Conquer,” in which you very persua- 
sively outline the pitfalls for retailers of 
an employees’ minimum wage. 

Having worked under both union and 
non-union retail conditions, I have no 
favorite axe to grind here for either side; 
but, there are several points in your 
thesis, I feel, which warrant examina- 
tion. 

On the one hand retailers and their 
trade publications ward off minimum 
wage as the plague; on the other hand 
these same agencies decry their inability 
to obtain good help. 

Let’s examine this bugaboo “minimum 
wage” a little more carefully: a mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 per hour would (in a 
40-hour week) guarantee every shoe 
salesman $50 weekly, excluding P.M.’s, 
commissions, etc. Just $50. This wage 
should be affordable by even the small- 
est operations requiring a full-time man, 
should it not? And as your contention 
that higher wages for the large means 


higher wages for the small store is true, 
so is the auxiliary that better help for 
both becomes available. 

Returning to this figure of $50 weekly: 
how much stable, desirable help in 1959 
America can be hired for less? Union- 
ized industry offers shorter hours, fringe 
benefits, union security—everything but 
the daily opportunity to wilt a freshly 
starched white collar and to bag a just- 
pressed trouser crease. 

Examine with me, if you will, what 
you claim will be the added bookkeeping 
costs needed to implement this program. 
In view of the already overwhelming task 
of recording withholding statements, so- 
cial security statements, hospitalization 
forms, state, local and federal business 
taxes, how much added clerical burden 
would this mean? And if more and bet- 
ter help could be enticed into retailing, 
wouldn’t this additional bookwork be 
well worth the time and effort? 

I think that retailers and their spokes- 
men might well give second thought to 
this Abominable Snow-Job Man, the 
minimum wage. Adopting it may not be 
a pleasant prescription, but refusing to 
see a possible need for it would not only 
be short-sighted; it may well be self- 
injurious. 

BERNARD LEVENSON, 
PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 

OPPENHEIM’S 

JACKSON, MICH. 
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Suburban Chicago Retailer Proves: 


Filling Local Needs Enables the Independent to Compete 


CHICAGO — “It takes a lot of 
shoes to do business these days.” 
This is the comment of Joseph 
Slater, owner of Slater’s Country 
Cobbler shoe stores. 

Mr. Slater has maintained wide 
coverage in both styles and sizes in 
his family shoe stores in the Hill- 
side Shopping Center at Hillside, 
Ill., and in Bensenville, Ill., both 
Chicago suburbs. This has meant 
filling needs as they arise: an ex- 
ample is a good men’s casual line 
which has helped boost extra pair- 
age. 

Mr. Slater sees shopping centers 
as offering opportunity for the in- 
dependent retailer. He has proven 
that a shop in the Hillside center 
can be made profitable despite com- 
petition from several chains—most 
of them in the same shopping ar- 
cade. And he credits carefully 
planned merchandising for his suc- 
cess. 

“No independent retailer can 
cover the shoe retailing spectrum. 
But he can provide definite needs 
and services to a degree not possible 
for the average chain store,” Mr. 
Slater says. 


‘Free to Merchandise’ 


“An independent retailer is in a 
position to fill in with special mer- 
chandise to meet local needs quickly. 
He also is free to merchandise for 
local conditions.” 

As an example Mr. Slater cites 
the addition of Wolverine Hush 
Puppies to the Hillside store’s line; 
the Hush Puppies were brought in 
almost as soon as they were intro- 
duced. The store caters to the better 
trade and features Florsheim and 
Freeman shoes. 

“However, we saw a need for a 
good men’s leather casual, some- 
thing to supplement our canvas cas- 
uals,” Mr. Slater says. The store 
serves an entirely suburban trade. 

This was one of the first stores 
in the area to promote and advertise 
Hush Puppies. They were featured 
in advertisements and given exten- 
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sive window display. They were ac- 
cepted by both men and high schoo] 
boys. The casuals are carried in a 
good spread of colors and run of 
sizes. Now, repeat business has 
been built and the brand is a sub- 
stantial part of the men’s business. 

Filling a specific need such as 
this is only one way in which the 
independent can give better service 
than the chains, Mr. Slater points 
out. “We cater to the better trade, 
and thus stay out of the chains’ 
price brackets. The least expensive 
women’s shoe carried is $12.95, 
which is well avove the chains’. In 
men’s, except for the canvas and 
leather casuals, there are a few 
shoes at $10, but most of them are 
$12.95 and up. 


Three Children’s Brands 


Three brands are featured in chil- 
dren’s shoes. Infants’ shoes are $6. 
In the 81-12 range there are some 
shoes at $6.95, but most of them are 
$7.95. The 121% to 3 sizes run $8.95 
and $9.95. In handbags there is 
nothing under $4.95 and prices run 
to $40 for alligator bags. 

The store opened with the shop- 
ping center in October three years 
ago. Since then Mr. Slater has 
found that in a suburban center 
such as Hillside good style coverage 
is essential. The store draws from 
a wide area. The clientele includes 
many families but also teenagers 
and career girls. 

Women’s styles are covered as 


completely as possible. There is a 
good supply of medium style but the 
store also plays very high style, the 
better flats, low-heel types, sports 
shoes and plenty of casuals. Overall 
coverage requires a stock of some 
25,000 pairs. 


Charge Accounts Vital 

Charge accounts are a necessary 
service in a suburban shopping cen- 
ter, Mr. Slater has found. The store 
has its own form. After identity is 
established, checks are also cashed 
for customers without charge, even 
if no purchase is made. 

Incentive contests are conducted 
among the salesmen for selling 
shoes that are considered extra 
pairage—but not for selling regular 
merchandise and staples. 

The sales staff consists of four 
regulars and eight extras. Quotas 
are established for such merchan- 
dise as canvas casuals and rubber 
footwear. A day off is awarded to 
men with the most P.M.’s_ each 
month. 

The firm divides its advertising 
among three suburban weekly pa- 
pers that cover the communities 
surrounding the shopping center. A 
different advertisement is run in 
each paper each week. These are 
then alternated between the papers, 
so that each one is covered within a 
three-week period. The only excep- 
tion is during sale periods when the 
same advertisement appears in all. 





1959 ‘Brand Name Retailer’ Competition Open to Shoemen 


YORK—The 1959 “Brand 
Name _ Retailer-of-the-Year” Com- 
petition is under way. As in the 
past, shoe stores will be one of 26 
categories in the contest. 

Each year, five retailers in each 
category are honored for outstand- 
ing presentation of manufacturers’ 
brands in advertising and promotion. 
The awards for the current competi- 
tion will be presented in New York 
City on May 4, 1960. 

Stores wishing to enter may write 
for forms to Fred B. Newell, Jr., 
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director of retail relations, Brand 
Names Foundation, Inc., 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16. There is no 
entry fee and no samples are re- 
quired at first. Late in the year, 
however, each store will be re- 
quested to submit a report outlining 
its year’s advertising and promotion. 
After finalists are picked, fuller 
presentations are required—includ- 
ing newspaper tear sheets, radio and 
television scripts, other advertising, 
photos of displays, sales training 
programs and other evidences. 
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Sales of Summer Shoes 
Low? Try Wearing Them 


NEW YORK — The people who 
make and sell men’s summer shoes 
don’t necessarily wear them. 

The National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association voices this lament 
in its “News Bulletin.” Summer 
shoe time is here, says NSMA, but 
you’d never know it by looking at 
the feet of footwear manufactur- 
ers, wholesale salesmen, retailers 
and fitters. 

“The men’s shoe industry is bad- 
ly in need of increased per capita 
consumption,” the association reit- 
erates. “Lightweight summer shoes 
— particularly ventilated shoes 
which are readily distinguishable 
as summer shoes—are an ‘extra’ 
shoe. They are not comfortable 
in cold weather.” 

The more lightweight ventilated 
shoes the consumer sees, the more 
likely he is to buy a pair, NSMA 
says. The group advises: 

“Everyone making and selling 
men’s shoes should give the sum- 
mer shoe a boost by urging every- 
one in the factory and in the store 
to advertise a ‘summer shoe time’ 
by putting his foot forward in sum- 
mer shoes.” 





Four Graduate from W. Coast 
On-Job Training Program 

LOS ANGELES — Four pupils 
graduated last month from the on- 
the-job retail training program spon- 
sored by the West Coast Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Associates in cooperation with 
the Los Angeles and Pasadena city 
schools. 

“We have had calls from the 11 
western states for all the graduates 
we can produce,” said instructor 
Harry Hukill. “This fall we believe 
we will be integrated into the Los 
Angeles city school system and credit 
will be given to the pupils on their 
educational records. 

“One local retailer says he wants 
any and all graduates who are in- 
terested in selling children’s foot- 
wear,” Mr. Hukill adds. “There is 
definitely a job waiting for anyone 
who wants to learn. We do not run 
a placement bureau but we can tell 
our pupils where there might be a 
job and whom to see when they get 
there.” 
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July Is Big Month in the Wheat Belt: 
Itinerant Farm Hands Are Market for Boots 


By VIVIAN ANDERSON 


SIDNEY, NEB.—It’s a natural 
to make July the best month instead 
of a relatively slow month for the 
shoe retail business, when you live 
in Cheyenne County, Neb. 

Cheyenne is the largest wheat- 
producing county in the state. Vet- 
eran shoeman Dick (Eldred) Mer- 
rick and his family, who own and 
operate Merrick’s Shoe Store in 
Sidney and a leased department in 
the Sweetbriar store in Scottsbluff, 
Neb., have turned a family shoe op- 
eration into a mecca for farm and 
ranch workers. 

Sidney, with a population of 8000, 
has a 75-mile drawing radius. The 
shoe store has even more customer 
potential, drawing on itinerant 
wheat farm workers and tourists. 

“We really push our boots and 
work shoes in the summertime,” 
says Mr. Merrick, who founded the 
store 20 years ago. “We play up 
boots in the windows and change 
the displays once a week. Harvest 
hands continually go through here 
from early July into August. They 
move from Texas up to Canada and 
vice versa. We have repeat custom- 
ers year after year from these tran- 





Just Like the Indians 


Handsewing of Winthrop moccasins cap- 
tivates passersby during week-long "Out- 
door Living Show" at Boyd's men's store 
in St. Louis' Crestwood shopping center. 
Edgar Johnson, Winthrop lasting depart- 
ment specialist at International Shoe 
Company, donned garb of Indian chief 
for the occasion. 


sient farm workers.” 

The farm workers come from 
Oklahoma, Texas or Canada. Some 
have their own equipment for the 
wheat farms and they have plenty 
of money to buy boots. 

“We sell a lot of western boots as 
well as Wellingtons,” says Mr. Mer- 
rick. “Our ‘harvest hand boot’ is 
our best seller—a moccasin toe 12” 
western in black and natural tan 
that we sell for $25. 

“These workers bring in their 
kids and wives and fit them in shoes 
and boots. They usually come 
through in pickups with trailers 
and return to the same farms year 
after year,” Mr. Merrick explains. 

The firm also calls on motels for 
possible customers among tourists 
and workers. Records of customers’ 
names are kept and a lot of direct 
mail advertising is done. 

Mr. Merrick says that there are 
several necessary factors in shoe re- 
tail business here to keep the cus- 
tomers coming back. 

“Remodeling is important in any 
man’s shoe store. Nowhere is_ it 
more important to put your best 
foot forward. And advertising— 
you can’t let down on advertising 
one week without noticing the bad 
effects. Newspaper, direct mail, ra- 
dio advertising are equally impor- 
tant, but again the window displays 
are your No. 1 advertising me- 
dium.” 

Members of the Merrick family 
active in the shoe business here and 
in Scottsbluff include Bruce and 
Elinor Merrick, owners and man- 
agers of the store in Sidney, and 
Rosa B. Merrick, Dick’s mother, 
also an owner. Bruce and Elinor 
Merrick also manage the Scottsbluff 
operation. 


Shoe Corp. Veterans Feted 

COLUMBUS, O.— Shoe Corpora- 
tion of America honored 45 Colum- 
bus associates of its headquarters 
offices and warehouse during a “rec- 
ognition dinner” here. Each em- 
ployee with 5, 10, 15, or 20 years’ 
service received an award. 
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Quality Shoes in an Old World Setting: 
Elegant Decor Lifts Sales in College Town 


STATE COLLEGE, PA.—A line 
of exclusive make-ups and a new 
store patterned after the London- 
style shops have increased the sales 
of Bostonian Ltd. by 50 per cent 
in this fashion-conscious university 
town, seat of Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Bostonian Ltd. features quality 
lines of men’s, boys’ and children’s 
shoes and the better lines of wo- 
men’s casuals as a coed specialty. 

Guy Kresge, who owns and op- 
erates the store along with Jack 
Harper, has painstakingly created 
an old world decor as backdrop for 
his quality shoes. About a year ago 
he and Mr. Harper took over what 
used to be the lower level of the 
wood-panelled “Corner Unusual,” 
coffee shop of the State College ho- 
tel and a favorite student gather- 
ing place. 

Instead of covering up the oak 
panelling, beam ceilings and stone 
fireplace, Mr. Kresge, carrying out 
an idea Mr. Harper had nourished 
for years, designed all the store 
fixtures in line with the existing 
motif. He added colonial lamps to 
walls and ceilings; eight-foot-long 
custom built carts with wooden 
wheels and brass rails for shoe dis- 


Owners of Bostonian Ltd. shop turned 
these stairs into permanent display 
shelves after barring the doors at rear, 
now no longer used. Sports outfits (top) 
are shown with accessorized footwear. 


play and and a 
wooden bar. 

Then he permanently locked the 
oak doors leading to the restaurant, 
and turned the heavy, wooden steps 
into neat display shelves. On either 
side of an iron rail is a sport coat 
outfit from The Jack Harper Cus- 
tom Shop for Men and several shoe 


storage, long 
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Bostonian Ltd. shoe shop at State College, Pa., 
shop. The owners designed their store fixtures to blend with the existing oak panel- 
ling, beam ceilings and stone fireplace. 


styles which complete appropriate 
ensembles. 

An 1870 Remington Rolling Block 
rifle, replicas of old dueling pistols 
and ship models contribute to the 
solid, elegant, masculine atmos- 
phere. 

“Our wide variety of styles is 
one of our main selling points,” 
says Mr. Kresge. “We carry Bos- 
tonians, Clarks of England, British 
Walkers, Taylor of Maine and Dr. 
Posner children’s shoes. But about 
half our styles are exclusive make- 
ups.” He indicated a black, strap 
slip-on with buckle as one example. 

“We often change the weave, 
stitching or seam patterns to make 
a shoe easier to clean or improve 
its appearance for our style-con- 
scious customers,” Mr. Kresge adds. 

However, the special make-ups 
have little effect on prices at Bos: 
tonian Ltd. Mr. Kresge points out 
that the shop’s children’s shoes run 


from $3.50 for pre-walkers to $8.95; 
boys’ shoes from $6.95 to $13.95, 
and men’s from $10.95 to $26.95 in 
both dress and casual styles. Wo- 
men’s specialties are the kinds of 
casuals coeds can’t buy elsewhere 
in town. There is also a complete 
line of quality leather goods. 

The store has been operating for 
only two years, but its reputation 
has been spreading. 

Originally Mr. Kresge operated 
a shoe concession on the second 
floor of The Jack Harper Custom 
Shop for Men. But the business 
grew to the point where he and Mr. 


is on the site of a former coffee 


Harper decided to open a separate 
store. Their first place, a 9 x 20- 
foot shop, featured quality shoes 
but hardly enough room for both 
customers and stock. 

In the new shop—a spacious 18 
by 48 feet—customers and sales- 
men have ample room to stretch 
their legs. Stocks fill long shelves 
along one wall and are concealed by 
panels in the carts and bar. There’s 
also a storeroom in back. A dozen 
customers can comfortably occupy 
the store at once and often do, 
especially on Saturdays and at sale 
time. 

Bostonian Ltd. holds the usual 
summer and fall clearance sales and 
does a “normal” amount of adver- 
tising on radio and in the local and 
campus papers, according to Mr. 
Kresge. 

“Ti’s still the individuality of our 
shoes and our store that accounts 
for most of our success,” he says. 
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Sell Values, Not Price 
Tags, Retailers Told 


NEW YORK — The Independent 
Shoemen organization has urged its 
retailer members to emphasize shoe 
values rather than prices as their 
main sales appeal. 

Stores accustomed to “selling 
price tags” will find the adjustment 
to rising footwear prices extremely 
difficult, I. S. warned. 

The recommendation was offered 
in the latest issue of the organiza- 
tion’s “Operational _ Know-How” 
educational series for retailers. 

Fully 60 per cent of all shoe 
sales are made primarily on the 
basis of price, the booklet said, and 
the average factory price of shoes 
has declined since 1947 while other 
consumer commodities have experi- 
enced increases of 50 to 100 per 
cent. 

“Part of the decline is due to 
changes in ‘product-mix’,” ex- 
plained Frank Underhill, executive 
director of Independent Shoemen. 
“But the deciding factor that has 
kept shoes underpriced for the past 
five years is the unwillingness of 
the trade to sell shoes for what 
they’re worth,” he charged. 

Mr. Underhill urged retailers to 
“stop worrying” about traditional 
price brackets and consider such 
selling points as fashion, function, 
comfort and wear. 

The I. S. booklet, entitled “Sell 
Your Shoes for All They’re Worth,” 
said most merchants have only a 
vague idea of how shoes are made 
and what materials go into them. 


Nebraska Store Observes 
Anniversary by Modernizing 


KEARNEY, NEB.—Claussen’s, a 
family shoe store, celebrated its 
21st anniversary recently by com- 
pletely modernizing its store front 
and redecorating the interior. Ron 
Cope, who with his wife, Carol, 
operates the store, held a three-day 
open house. 

Also marking the anniversary 
was a special edition of the Kearney 
Daily Hub, with news stories about 
the firm, pictures of the store and 
its staff, and advertisements by 
Claussen’s suppliers and fellow 
merchants saluting the company on 
its anniversary. 
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Contacts with Schools Build Trade in Wyoming 


SHERIDAN, WYO. — With win- 
dow displays, radio chatter programs 
and advertising slanted to the teen- 
ager, owner E. J. Enzi has discov- 
ered that his new N Z Shoe Company 
can’t miss as a successful retail op- 
eration. 

Mr. Enzi, a veteran of 25 years in 
the shoe field, and his wife opened 
the store a year ago in this city of 
12,000. Now the store has become a 
mecca for high school youngsters. It 
draws on school and family trade in 
an outlying area of 38,000 popula- 
tion. 

How has success come so soon in a 
town served by another shoe store? 

By steady and consistent radio and 
newspaper advertising, by unique 
displays and personal contacts with 
principals, cheerleaders, pep clubs 
and athletic teams. 

The Enzis wrote to all the schools 
in the area, asking for pictures of 
the cheerleaders. In the football, 
basketball and baseball seasons, they 
use these pictures with shoes in their 
windows. They display school ban- 
ners, and ribbon streamers lead to 
the pictures. There are shoes for 
every kind of daily and special wear. 

“Principals have so appreciated 


our promoting the schools and the 
leaders that they have stopped in the 
store to thank us,” Mr. Enzi says. 
The principals supply lists of pep 
club members, teams and other or- 
ganizations. 

Traffic stoppers, too, have been the 
unique displays in which the store 
uses driftwood collected out in the 
hills and all over the country. Mrs. 
Enzi says, “We have all types and 
colors and they fit into attractive 
window displays.” 

The Enzis have found that spon- 
soring a daily radio show has 
brought in many new customers who 
have remained to become steady cus- 
tomers. The show is an idle chatter 
program conducted by Peggy Willey 
on Station KWYO. Each day she 
mentions a shoe “feature of the 
day,” which is followed up in news- 
paper advertising. The store’s slo- 
gan of “High fashions at popular 
prices” has been a sales builder. 

Mr. Enzi left the Pedwin division 
of Brown Shoe Company, for which 
he traveled for three years, when he 
opened the store. Earlier, he had 
traveled for six years for Mishawaka 
Rubber Company. He started his 
shoe career in retailing 25 years ago. 





California Apparel Chain Store Adds Coordinated Shoes 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.—Lanz 
of California, Inc., a seven-store 
chain carrying women’s clothing un- 
der the Lanz label, has opened a shoe 
division at its Beverly Hills store. 

The shoes are designed to “go 
with” the clothing. Made under the 
Lanz label, they are in fabrics and 
pastel calf for coordination. 

The Shoe Gallery, as the store 
calls the addition, is on a mezzanine 
encompassing some 350 square feet 
of carefully laid-out stock and show- 
room area. Despite limited space, a 
wide array of merchandise is stored 
there. 

The shoes are mostly casuals with 
a few medium molded and slim 
heeled pumps for dress. Alice Muenz 
is in charge of the shoe section. 

The Beverly Hills store is the only 
one in the chain with shoe stock on 
hand. The others carry samples and 
obtain the merchandise from Beverly 


Mirrored walls and glass shelves reflect 

to good advantage the colorful slippers 

offered by Lanz of California, Inc., at 
Beverly Hills store. 


Hills on order. 
The shoes retail from $3.95 for 
folding slippers to $15.95 for heels. 
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e Financial 


USMC Net Income for 1958 Down 6% from Year Before 


BOSTON — Consolidated net in- 
come of United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration and domestic associated 
companies for the fiscal year ended 
February 28 amounted to $9,234,- 
957, compared with $9,803,835 the 
previous year—a 6.2 per cent drop. 

Consolidated gross operating in- 
come for the year was reported as 
$90,157,016 as against $91,152,548 
the year before. Both these figures 
include income derived from sale of 
shoe machines outstanding under 
lease. Such sales amounted to $4,- 
052,622 during the year ended in 
February and $4,273,474 the previ- 
ous year. 

In their annual report to stock- 
holders, Sidney W. Winslow, Jr., 
chairman, and George R. Brown, 
president, said net income after pre- 
ferred stock dividends was equiva- 
lent to $3.85 per common share, 
compared with $4.08 for the fiscal 
year ended February 28, 1958. 

Included in the report was a de- 
scription of new shoe machines in- 
troduced during the current year 
as well as a look ahead at shoe pro- 
duction. 

“The over-all per capita consump- 
tion of shoes and slippers,” said the 
annual report, “has continued to 
average approximately 31% pairs in 
recent years so that a steady yearly 
increase in population should result 
in a corresponding upward trend in 
shoe production. 


“Production in the first three 
months of 1959 has shown a gain of 
7.3 per cent over the same period a 
year ago, and it is generally pre- 
dicted that production for the full 
year will set a new high record.” 


Chain Sales for May Increase 
12% over Same Month of °58 


MAY sales volume of the six re- 
porting shoe chains showed a 12.2 
per cent increase over the composite 
total for the same month last year. 

National Shoes (up 18.2 per cent) 
and Kinney (up 18.1) showed the 
biggest gains. The other chains’ in- 
creases were as follows: Melville, 
17.1 per cent; Shoe Corporation, 
10.6; Edison, 8.3, and Beck, 4.8. 

For the first five months, com- 
bined sales of the chains were 12.3 
per cent greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1958. Again, all 
the chains showed increases. Kin- 
ney was the leader with a 21.7 per 
cent increase. The others reported: 
Edison, ahead 15.6 per cent; Mel- 
ville, 11.3; National, 11.1; Shoe Cor- 
poration, 9.3, and Beck, 2.8. 


Stock Dividend by Spencer 


BOSTON—A stock dividend of 
two per cent has been voted by the 
board of directors of the Spencer 
Shoe Corporation, here. The divi- 
dend is payable July 31 to stock- 
holders of record June 30. 


Brown Shoe Earnings 


Up 31% for Six Months 


ST. LOUIS—Brown Shoe Com- 
pany’s sales for the six months 
ended April 30 were ahead 13 per 
cent and earnings were up 31 per 
cent. President Clark R. Gamble 
referred to the firm’s fiscal half-year 
as a “record-breaking first six 
months.” 

Net sales for the period,. Brown’s 
semi-annual statement shows, 
amounted to $131,972,771, as com- 
pared to $116,798,434 for the same 
period a year ago. Net earnings 
were substantially higher, with a 
total of $5,298,713 against $4,048,- 
736 in the first six months of the 
1958 fiscal year. 

Net earnings per share for the 
first half of fiscal 1959 were $2.91, 
compared to $2.23 per share for the 
same period in 1958. 


Wellco Slipper Sales Jump 


WAYNESVILLE, N. C.—Wellco 
Shoe Corporation reported a 32 per 
cent pairage increase in sales of its 
Foamtread brand slippers for the 
first five months of this year as 
compared to the same part of 1958. 
For April alone, the gain was 111 
per cent, according to Rolf Kauf- 
man, general manager. While sales 
in the children’s categories account 
for the major portion of volume, 
largest gains are being made in the 
women’s and men’s size ranges, offi- 
cials said. 





Travelers, Retailers Plan Pat Boone Promotion 


Royal Cadet Footwear 
sales staff meets with 
retailers in New York 
to discuss promotion 
plans for Pat Boone 
Bucks, Run - Abouts, 
Buck-Aneers and Boone 
Boots. Front: Jack 
Brust, California rep- 
resentative; Arthur 
Laganas, sales man- 
ager; Pat Boone and 
B. S. Tieso, owner of 
Sim's Shoes, Mount 
View, Calif. Rear: 
Lester Hoyt, northern 
New England repre- 
sentative; Ernie Arm- 
strong, Michigan rep- 
resentative; Jack 
Markus, owner of The 
Shoe Outlet, Salinas 
and Monterey, Calif., 
and Gene Sultan, New 
York representative. 


Government Workers’ Mart 
To Include Shoe Department 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A shoe 
department will be included in a 
100,000-square-foot department store 
to be known as G.E.M. in the Minne- 
apolis suburb of Bloomington. 

The one-story mart, to be exclu- 
sively for government employees and 
employees of companies working un- 
der government contracts, will cost 
over $1 million. 

The Minneapolis G.E.M. store will 
be the sixth such center to be opened 
and operated by the G.E.M. organi- 
zation. Other stores are located at 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Washington and Honolulu. Comple- 
tion of the Minneapolis unit is sched- 
uled for August 15. 
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© Obituaries 


Robert Binger Dies at 76; 
Headed Allied Kid Division 


NEW YORK — Robert Edward 
Binger, 76, head of the New Castle 
division of the Allied Kid Company, 
died here June 6 after a long ill- 
ness. He was also a vice-president 
and director of Allied Kid. 

Mr. Binger joined the New Castle 
Leather Company, which operated 
tanneries in Wilmington, Del., in 
1903. His father, the late Gustav 
Binger, was founder and president 
of the firm. Robert Binger became 
president after his father’s death 
and in 1933 merged the company 
with Allied Kid Company. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Marjorie; two daughters, Mrs. Jo- 
seph L. Abrams and Mrs. Robert 
B. Weller; two brothers, Walter D. 
and Dr. Carl A. L. Binger, and four 
grandchildren. : 


RUDY JOHNSON, 59, sales rep- 
resentative for Wellco Shoe Cor- 
poration in North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and the northern 
tip of Iowa, died recently in a traf- 
fic accident. Mr. Johnson had rep- 
resented Wellco for five years. He 
is survived by a daughter, Mrs. A. 
J. Wilharber, of St. Paul, Minn. 


BART HUNTER, a veteran shoe 
traveler who last represented Han- 
nahsons Shoe Company, Haverhill, 
Mass., died June 1 after having 
been ill since last January. A mem- 
ber of the Ohio Shoe Travelers Club 
for several years, he was well known 
among the Ohio-West Virginia- 
Pennsylvania retailers on whom he 
called. He and his wife lived in 
Zanesville, O. 


MAXWELL H. BLOCK, 57, re- 
tired president and co-founder of 
Block’s shoe store chain in the 
Pacific Northwest, died in Seattle 
June 6 after an illness of several 
months. 

His death was attributed to a 
heart attack. Mr. Block, who had 
entered the shoe business with his 
father, Hyman, retired in 1955. 
Last December, Gallenkamp’s, a 
West Coast chain, took over opera- 
tion of the Block stores, which for- 
merly had spanned Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 

Mr. Block is survived by his 
widow, Esther; a son, Robert J.; 
a sister, Mrs. Freda Casserd, and 
five grandchildren. 


A. V. (VAN) SHOTWELL, 72, 
who until his retirement three 
years ago had spent 32 years in 
various phases of the shoe industry 
in southern California, died re- 
cently as a result of a stroke. 

He went to work in 1914 for 
Hamburger’s (now the May Com- 
pany) selling shoes at retail. He 
left there to start the Universal 
Polish Company, which later be- 
came Van’s Shoe Dressing. In 1942 
he sold the business and went on 
the road for Jarman Shoe Company 
and Pfeiffers. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Vera; two sons, Robert and James, 
and five grandchildren. 


BEN TOLPEN, 55, sales repre- 
sentative for Dunn & McCarthy, 
Inc., Auburn, N. Y., died in Colum- 
bus, O., June 12. He was a former 
board member of the Ohio Shoe 
Travelers Club. His widow, Re- 
becca, and a daughter are among 
the survivors. 


George Lerman, President 
Of Boston Athletic Shoe Co. 

BOSTON—George H. Lerman, 38, 
president of the Boston Athletic 
Shoe Company of Cambridge, Mass., 
died June 6 in a Boston hospital. 

Mr. Lerman was active in the 
Combined Jewish Appeal. He was 
secretary of the Greater Boston 
Brandeis Club, treasurer and found- 
er of Little League in Cambridge, 
and past clerk of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Bertha Lerman; a son, Steven; a 
daughter, Nancy; his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Lerman, and a 
brother, Albert. 


JOSEPH P. KOHLS, 70, operator 
of the Kohls Shoe Company in Ya- 
kima, Wash., from 1910 until he 
retired last year, died early last 
month. He was a pioneer member 
of the National Shoe Retailers As- 
sociation. Since his retirement his 
son, Bernard, has managed the re- 
tail business. Another son, Rich- 
ard, also survives together with a 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Louise Sims; 
two sisters, Ann and Mrs. Fred 
Quellette, and 11 grandchildren. 











b THE INVENTORY! 


THINK WHAT THAT DOES TO YOUR 
PROFIT PICTURE... 


Tingley Rubber Footwear is stocked 
for you by a nearby distributor. 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER CORPORATION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY « Established 1896 


July |, 1959 
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WELLCO SHOE CORP. Waynesville, North Carolina 
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e Trade Literature 


Supplement to ‘Fact Book’ 


THE National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association has published a 1959 
supplement to last year’s Facts and 
Figures on Footwear booklet. The 
24-page supplement contains ll 
available revisions of tables in the 
1958 book along with figures for the 
most current period. 

The original “fact book” and the 
supplement are considered a valu- 
able reference source for shoe and 
leather industry statistics. Copies 
of the new booklet may be obtained 
from NSMA at 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 


Leather Procurement Report 

A REPORT called “Summary of 
Specification Requirements for Mili- 
tary Leather” has been published 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps. 
The 37-page publication lists the 
requirements governing leather 
procurement for all the Armed 
Forces. 

The report was published as 


Footwear and Leather Series Re- 
port No. 12, Textile, Clothing and 
Footwear Division, by the Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering 
Command, Natick, Mass. Copies are 
available at $2.25 from the Office 
of Technical Services, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 


Modernizing the Store Front 

A BOOKLET titled Low-Cost 
Store Front Modernization has been 
written for store owners wishing to 
improve the appearance of their 
business without investing heavily 
in complete redesign. The 40-page 
publication is available for $1 from 
the Bureau of Business Manage- 
ment, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, III. 

John R. Andersen, research assis- 
tant at the Bureau and author of 
the booklet, writes, “Modernity has 
a natural magnet about it; the 
American shopper associates him- 
self with the new and the modern 
and is drawn to things which reflect 
these qualities.” 





LOOKING FOR THE 


NEW 


IN BABY FOOTWEAR ? 


Here it is in 


MRS. DAY'S Ideal BABY SHOES 


Known as the QUALITY LINE 
in baby footwear Mrs. Day’s 
IDEALS always maintain 
highest standards of workman- 
ship and use of finest materials 

.. PLUS ORIGINAL STYL- 
ING. Be sure your shelves are 
amply supplied with Mrs. Day’s 
the brand that 
never sacrifices QUALITY to 
compete with a “price-alone” 
market. You can make money 


selling Mrs. Day’s IDEALS. 


Style No. 85 SDEALS ... 
White Satin Ribbon Tie. 
White Ruffle Trim with White, 
Pink, or Blue Edges. Available 
in W 7 Display Box. 

Sizes: 0 to 2 


MRS. pays Ydeal pany SHOE CO., INC. 


DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 


924-A MERCHANDISE MART 6-104 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


71 WEST 35TH ST. 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


Style No. 746 
Mary Ann One Strap in Black 
or Red Nylon Velvet (Nylovel ). 
White Faille Lining. 

Yashable. 


Bow Trim. Hand 
Medium and Wide 
Sizes: 3 to 6 and 644 to 8 





Style No. 165 

White Kid Saddle Oxford. 
Brown or Navy Saddle. 
Narrow, Medium, Wide. 
Sizes: 0 to 3 





OALLAS, TEXAS 


THIS MONTH 


Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club, Summer 
Shoe Fair Caravan, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Detroit 

Baltimore Shoe Club and Associated 
Shoe Travelers of Baltimore, Baltimore 
Shoe Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore July 12-15 


AUGUST 


Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit, 
Spring and Summer, New York Trade 
Show Building, New York City August 1-4 

National Shoe Fabrics Association, 
Spring-Summer Trade Show, Hotel 
Lexington, New York ..August 2-5 

Leather Show, Spring and Summer, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York ...... ..August 4-5 

Merchandising Clinic, National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, August 6-7 

Guild of Better Shoe Manufacturers, 
Holiday and Resort Showings, mem- 
bers' showrooms, New York 

Week of August 31 


SEPTEMBER 


Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club, Michi- 
gan Shoe Fair, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Detroit September 13-15 
Midwest Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
Shoe Market, Palmer House, Chicago 
September 13-16 
Miami Beach Shoe Show, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.. .September 26-30 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, Advance Spring Market 
Week, Hotels Statler Hilton and 
Sheraton-Plaza, Boston 
September 27-October | 


OCTOBER 


Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of 
Canada, Annual Canadian Shoe and 
Leather Fair, Sheraton-Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal October 

Tanners’ Council of America, Annual! 
Business Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago .October 21-23 

National Shoe Travelers’ Association 
Inc., Annua! Convention, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, Chicago ..... .... October 22-23 

National Shoe Fair, “National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association and Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association, 
Palmer House, Morrison, Conrad Hil- 
ton and Congress Hotels, Chicago 

October 25-29 

Northwest Shoe Travelers, Inc., Spring 
Shoe Fair, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. October 31-November 3 

Pacific Northwest Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Spring Shoe Fair, New Washington, 
and Stewart Hotels, Seattle, Wash. 

October 3!-November 3 


NOVEMBER 
lowa Shoe Travelers’ Association, Spring 
Show, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines November 7-9 
Ohio Shoe Travelers Club, Spring Shoe 
Show, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
November 
M.A.S.T.A. Shoe Shows, Spring Showing, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 
November 8-10 
West Coast Shoe Travelers’ Associates, 
Spring Shoe Show, Alexandria and 
Biltmore Hotels, Los Angeles 
November 
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¢ What's New 
For Suburban Living 


Ripple Soles are featured in "Suburban" 
boot by Chippewa Shoe Company, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. With Maple Oil Tan 
upper measuring four inches, the boot 
has full-length gusset, all-nylon functional 
upper stitching and one-piece no-rip 
back. Insoles are grain leather. In widths 
A to EEE to size 14, the boot retails at 
$15.95. 





Aerosol Patent Cleaner 

NEW YORK — An “all-in-one” 
cleaner, softener and preserver for 
patent leather shoes has been added 
to the Esquire line of polishes man- 
ufactured by Knomark, Inc. Called 


“Patent Glow,” the product is pack- 
aged in an aerosol spray dispenser 
and retails at $1. 


Shagskin Treatment Offered 
For Back-to-School Wear 


BELOIT, WIS. —A novel treat- 
ment of genuine leather, known as 
Checker Shag, is being used by 
Freeman Shoe Corporation in a 
line of shoes for back-to-school 
promotion. 

The shagskin treatment in the 
line, named “Checkers,” is avail- 
able in tan, black, red and gray. 
The selection includes a boot, a 
saddle version and a swirl pattern. 
The styles are made in combinations 


“The Rodder" is saddle model in Check- 

ers line by Freeman Shoe Corporation. 

In black or gray Checker Shag with 

black trim, red kid lining, black crepe 
heel and sole. 


of the new shag treatment with 
smooth leather. The boot and saddle 
patterns have crepe heels and 
soles, the swirl has a Neolite sole. 

Kits for Checkers promotions sug- 
gest use of checker and chess boards 
and sets and also checked cloths. 





Insulated Figure Skate 


Curon-insulated, ladies’ figure skate with 
Sheffield steel blades is featured in Bos- 
ton Athletic Shoe Company (Cambridge, 
Mass.) line for 1959-60. This model is 
made of genuine white elk with full 
plaid lining, and has Curon-lined formed 
tongue, long inside arch-supporting coun- 
ter, damp-proof composition sole and 
steel shanks. Sizes 4-10. 








Are you taking advantage of the greatly 
increased interest in RIDING? 
SEND FOR THE COLT CATALOGUE 
DESCRIBING THE OLDEST AND 
IN THE 
FOOT-WEAR FIELD. 


LARGEST LINE 





RIDING 





COLT- CROMWELL 


COMPANYS, lac 


NOW FOR MOCCASINS 
IMMEDIATE RIDING BOOT 
DELIVERY 


610 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Massachusetts 


JODHPUR 


Ty BOOTS 


BOOTS 





fine leathers 


Scott's 
HEEL BARS 


Another big seller with 
women. KANTSLIP 
heel bars fit under ye 
straps with extra strong 
adhesive. Prevents ir- 
ritation and wear. DE- 

i. 8& 
TERRIFIC .. . Order 
Plenty! 








7 HOSE SAVERS 


Every woman is a prospect for hose savers. 
the heel. 
in place. 
rubber. 


Write fora FREE fg 
Full - Line SCOTT 
Catalog TODAY! 


Scott’s ! 


HEEL “BA RS 
provide 


Comfort Women Need! 


1 
! 
| 
! 
| 
1 
1 
1 

/ 


HOSE SAVERS 


They hug 
Always stays 
suedette or sponge 


Scott's 


Prevent undue strain and wear. 
Available in leather, 
Write for prices today! 


SCOTT 


FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
1701 WEBSTER ST.-OMAHA, NEBR. 





e About Shoe People 


Nathan Hack, inventor of the 
Ripple Sole, was cited in a Satur- 
day Evening Post article as one 
of a number of well known Ameri- 
who have won distinction 
after once “retiring.” The article, 
“Are We Retiring People Too 
Early?” appeared in the June 20 
issue. It recalled Mr. Hack’s post- 
retirement activities that eventu- 
ally led to the development of the 


Ripple Sole. 


cans 


George D. Mason, vice-president, 
treasurer and director of Dunham 
Brothers Company, Brattleboro, Vt., 
shoe distributors, has been named 
Vermont state chairman for the 
200th anniversary development pro- 
gram at Dartmouth College. 

e o 

Miss Renee Pica, who recently 
resigned from Shoes Associated, is 
now affiliated with Continental Re- 
tailers Association of New York. 
She will be responsible for the co- 
ordination of shoes, handbags and 
accessories, a phase of Continen- 
tal’s resident buying service for 
U. S. women’s shoe stores. Miss 
Pica, who has specialized in acces- 
sory coordination, was formerly 
with J. & J. Slater and Bonwit 


Teller. 
eee 


Pat Henry, who conducts an em- 
ployment service restricted to the 
shoe manufacturing industry, has 
moved to new offices in St. Louis’ 
Shell Building, 1221 Locust St. Mr. 
Henry was formerly secretary of 
the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association and was for many years 
connected with the Missouri State 
Employment Service. 


Ray Kohn, Wolff Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Kohn have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Joyce, 
to Jules Pass. Joyce is the grand- 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Wolff. 

e e e 

Leonard Watland has been named 
buyer of men’s shoes at Dayton’s- 
Schuneman, St. Paul, Minn. This 
is a new department which has been 
added since Dayton’s of Minneapolis 
took over the former Schuneman’s. 
Mr. Watland formerly was an as- 
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sistant buyer of men’s shoes with 
Dayton’s. 
e e o 


Emory Read has been appointed 
manager of a Baker’s store in Dav- 
enport, Ia., succeeding Roland Cart- 
wright. Mr. Read, with the com- 
pany 11 years, formerly was an as- 
sistant manager in Kansas City. 


Ivan Sleigh, associated with the 
J. M. McDonald Company chain of 
department stores, has retired after 
managing the family footwear de- 
partment of the McDonald store in 
Fairbury, Neb., for six years. He 
started as assistant store manager 
at Minden, Neb., in 1928, and rose 
through a series of promotions to 
district manager with headquarters 
at Hastings, Neb., in 1950. Three 
years later he decided to return to 
the less burdensome life of manag- 
ing a shoe department. 


Allen Kroger, co-owner of the 
Kroger Shoe Store in Seward, Neb., 
has been re-elected for a two-year 
term as a city councilman. 


William Moore has been promoted 
from assistant manager to manager 
of Baker’s Shoe Store in the White- 
haven Plaza Shopping Center at 
Memphis, Tenn. He succeeds Roy 
Bishop, who moved to a Main Street 
store in Memphis as manager. 


A. M. Quinn, who opened the 
Vogue Shoe Store in Little Rock, 
Ark., and served as manager until 
about a year ago, has returned as 
store manager. In the interim he 
managed the Vogue Shoe Store in 


Fresno, Calif. 
eee 


Carl Simmons, formerly of Ada, 
Okla., has purchased the Konowa 
Shoe Shop in Konowa, Okla., from 
Andy Hamrick. 


Michael Cannett has become man- 
ager of Fashion Bootery’s Portland, 
Ore., store, a unit of Roe Brothers 
Corporation, Los Angeles. The firm 
specializes in women’s _budget- 
priced novelty shoes. Mr. Cannett 
formerly held supervisory posts in 
Seattle with shoe chains. 


Baltimore Show Officials 
Expect Buyers from 9 States 

BALTIMORE—Buyers from nine 
states will be in Baltimore July 12- 
15 for the annual Baltimore Shoe 
Show at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
The show, jointly sponsored by the 
Baltimore Shoe Club and the As- 
sociated Shoe Travelers of Balti- 
more, is expected to be one of the 
largest held here in recent years. 

Mrs. Sarah Abrahams and W. 
Milton Volk, co-chairmen, said the 
show will be held on the 15th, 16th 
and 17th floors of the hotel. They 
reported that exhibitors have been 
registering at a fast pace. 

“We have had men contact us who 
have never been in the Baltimore 
show before—some from as far 
away as Florida,’ Mrs. Abrahams 
said. 

State and city officials as well as 
celebrities are expected to attend the 
annual show banquet, Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 14, in the Lord Baltimore 
ballroom. Gilbert Katz of the Asso- 
ciated Shoe Travelers and Sam 
Abrahams of the Baltimore Shoe 
Club are the banquet chairmen. 


Far Eastern Footwear to Be 
Prominent at Chicago Fair 


CHICAGO — A wide variety of 
shoes, slippers and novelty foot- 
wear items from the Far East are 
to be featured at the 1959 Chicago 
International Trade Fair, July 3 to 
18 at Chicago’s Navy Pier Exhibi- 
tion Hall. 

Handcrafted shoes from Israel 
and footwear from leading shoe 
factories in Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, England and other European 
countries are also being shown. 

One of the largest Oriental ex- 
hibitors of footwear is the pavilion 
of the Crown Colony of Hong Kong, 
represented by the Chinese Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Hong 
Kong. A wide range of sandals, 
slippers, rain and snow boots, as 
well as other styles for men, wo- 
men and children, are being shown 
in canvas, rubber, leather and plas- 
mc, 

The Republic of China is show- 
ing plastic slippers, rubber shoes 
and a wide range of boots and slip- 
pers. Novelty slippers as well as 
rubber and leather shoes are being 
shown by Japan. 
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Through Direct Molded Sole Process: 


Army Envisions Boot That Won’t Need Repair 


In an article published in the 
Quartermaster Review and condensed 
here, Dr. S. J. Kennedy, a military 
footwear research director, reveals 
plans for a new, improved Army 
combat boot using the vulcanizing 
process, 

Quartermaster researchers, he 
says, hope to produce such a boot 
“that the bottom will not be worn 
out by the time the useful life of 
the upper has been served.’’ 


By DR. S. J. KENNEDY 
Director of Research 
Textile, Clothing & Footwear Div. 
QM Research & Engrg. Command 
Natick, Mass. 


A NEW and better boot for the 
U. S. Army is now being developed 
by footwear technologists at the 
Quartermaster Research and Engi- 
neering Center, Natick, Mass. If the 
technical problems now under study 
can be successfully solved, the Army 
will have a lighter, sturdier and less 
expensive boot that will no longer 
require field repair or maintenance. 

The principle of construction of 
the boot is formally referred to in 
the trade as the “DMS Process,” 
‘“‘vuleanized bottom footwear,’’ 
“leather shoes with molded-on bot- 
toms,” etc. The most common term 
applied to it is the Direct Molded 
Sole or DMS. 

What is this process and why 
should it hold special interest to the 
U. S. Army? 

The DMS construction eliminates 
the entire sole stitching process and 
substitutes for it the vulcanizing of 
the sole and heel directly to the shoe 
upper from uncured rubber in a 
heated mold into which the lasted 
upper is carefully fitted. 


Eliminates 38 Operations 


In place of all the stitching of the 
sole and welt and nailing of the heel, 
the DMS process creates from the 
uncured rubber the entire bottom of 
the shoe—sole and heel—in a single 
vulcanizing operation which takes 
about 14 minutes. A total of some 
38 operations is eliminated, as well 
as 15 components, such as midsoles, 
welting, thread and nails. 


July 1, 1959 


All the operator does is to mount 
the lasted upper properly in the ma- 
chine, place in the uncured pieces of 
rubber for the sole and heel, and 
press a button. The mold closes auto- 
matically around the shoe, the proper 
heat and pressures are exerted and 
the rubber flows through the mold to 
conform to the shape of the shoe bot- 
tom as defined in the mold. When the 
curing operation is complete the 
mold opens automatically and the 
shoe can be removed. 

The U. S. Army Quartermaster 


The Army's new direct-molded or vulcan- 
ized rubber sole combat boot with 
leather upper. 

Corps program on the evaluation of 
DMS footwear as a potential replace- 
ment of the conventional welt con- 
struction for combat boots includes: 

A. The development of leather and 
rubber materials suitable for use in 
this process. 

B. Production trials to develop a 
suitable manufacturing process for 
military footwear, wear trials to 
evaluate durability, and storage tests 
to evaluate aging characteristics. 

C. The development of reliable 
specification requirements, test 
methods and inspection procedures 
necessary to insure acceptable qual- 
ity in production. 

In some respects military foot- 
wear must meet more stringent re- 
quirements than commercial prod- 
ucts as, for example, in storageabil- 
ity. The leather to rubber bond in 
Army boots must meet not only the 
initial strength requirements but it 


must have long term aging proper- 
ties to resist deterioration for 5 
years or longer. This will insure 
that boots kept in storage for sev- 
eral years before issue as in the 
regular procedure will be serviceable 
even when stored under unfavorable 
conditions. 

The introduction of the DMS type 
of men’s shoe into the U. S. market 
has been initiated only within the 
last two or three years. Up to this 
time, production is rather limited 
with a number of producers explor- 
ing the field somewhat cautiously but 
still with a great deal of interest 
both on the part of the manufactur- 
ers and the retail chains and mail 
order houses. 


Four Advantages Listed 

From a military standpoint, the 
DMS type of footwear holds four 
potentially big advantages: 

1. A boot of greater durability 
and longer serviceability. 

2. The possible elimination of field 
repair and maintenance. 

3. An ultimate lower cost per pair, 
with resulting savings to the Gov- 
ernment. 

4. An improved traction sole. 

Salvage studies which were con- 
ducted on military footwear during 
World War II and the Korean War 
showed that a large proportion of 
structural failures occurred in the 
bottom of the Army combat boot. 
For example, a study of standard 
Goodyear welt boots worn in Korea 
indicated that of the total number 
of boots in salvage for any type of 
failure in service wear, at least 65 
per cent had failures in the bottom 
components or construction. The 
DMS construction offers the oppor- 
tunity to eliminate failures of this 
type. 

In addition to the expected advan- 
tages to be achieved in the elimina- 
tion of bottom failures, certain ac- 
complishments may be expected in 
the way of waterproof attainment in 
the combat boot. The Army has ex- 
perimental data on boot leathers that 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Army Studies DMS Construction for Boots 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 
render a high degree of water im- 
penetrability for a period of several 
hours of wading. Water repellent 
leathers coupled with the structural 
advantages pertinent to DMS con- 
struction will help to achieve the goal 
of a waterproof combat boot. 

Further studies to perfect upper 
leather seams with watertight char- 
acteristics are under way. Change 
in the construction to eliminate the 
seam between the sole and upper of 
the DMS boot is the first great step 
towards providing a leather item 


: 


Automatic toe-tester used by Army to test bond strength of 
new direct-molded sole on combat boot. Military researchers 
hope to develop a boot whose bottom will last as long as 
the upper and will eliminate the need for repair of the boot 


in the field. 


with increased waterproof prerequi- 
sites. 

DMS type footwear items present 
the opportunity for savings in sev- 
eral respects. The first of these is in 
the possibility of an actual saving in 
materials and lower procurement 
price, due to the fact that 38 opera- 
tions and 15 separate components 
are eliminated over current welt-type 
construction boots. 

The biggest element of savings, 
however, lies in the opportunity of 
eliminating sole and heel repair and 
replacement, which today comprises 
an important field requirement in 
support of troops. It has been esti- 
mated on a conservative basis that 
it costs $2.25 per pair to repair a 
pair of boots in the field. 

Our experience, as well as that of 
the British and Canadians, during 
World War II, was that a pair of 
boots needed to undergo major re- 
pair at least one time during its ser- 
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vice life. Some records indicate that 
the rate of repair was even higher. 
However, even on the basis of a sin- 
gle major repair, this would repre- 
sent approximately one-third of the 
initial cost. If the boots went through 
two repair cycles, it would be equiv- 
alent to approximately two-thirds of 
the initial cost. 

Due to the possibility of producing 
rubber formulations having specific 
wear and hardness characteristics, it 
is generally conceded to be not im- 
practicable to anticipate producing a 
boot having such good balance of 


character of a proposal of this type 
to change from a type of shoe con- 
struction which is widely used 
throughout the American shoemak- 
ing industry, to the adoption of a 
new type of construction which has 
not yet been tried out on a large 
seale in the American market or 
which has been produced in any sig- 
nificant way by our industry. 

A great deal of shoemaking tech- 
nology and know-how will have to be 
acquired by the American shoe man- 
ufacturing industry for the Army to 
be able to procure soundly con- 
structed and thoroughly quality- 
tested boots of complete reliability 
for military use. 

On the other hand, the potentiality 
of this new construction meeting 


Comparison of direct-molded and Goodyear welt military 
combat boots. Two cross-sections at left show direct-molded 
or vulcanized process boot with leather upper and rubber 
sole. Cross-sections at right show innards of Goodyear welt 


process, traditional construction of combat boot. 


wear characteristics that the bottom 
of the boot will not be worn out by 
the time the useful life of the upper 
has been served. 

If this can be achieved, the very 
large dollar savings to the Govern- 
ment represented by the cost of ma- 
terials and repair over and above 
any possible savings due to lower 
initial cost would fully justify a most 
careful research and development 
program and a switch-over to boots 
of this kind for military use. 

We in the Quartermaster Corps 
are well aware of the revolutionary 





Chicago Tanners’ Outing Set 


CHICAGO—The Hide and Leath- 
er Association of Chicago will hold 
its annual golf outing July 30 at 
Rolling Green Country Club, Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill. Three portable tele- 
vision sets are included in the prizes. 
There will be a buffet luncheon. 


and overcoming basic weaknesses of 
our present Army footwear is so 
great as to appear to fully warrant 
this development. 

The present status on this develop- 
ment is that we have made a signifi- 
cant number of experimental boots 
and are progressing satisfactorily in 
resolving many of the technical prob- 
lems known to exist. 

It is anticipated that the first unit 
of production for a larger scale trial 
will occur during 1960 with the pro- 
duction and extended test of an im- 
proved tropical combat boot. 

The progress of this development 
by the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Center will be reported 
from time to time to the footwear 
industry so as to make available any 
of the experience gained from our 
research and development work to 
manufacturers who are interested in 
exploring this type of production for 
their own commercial lines. 
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A. V. Wheeler, ISCO 


Executive, to Retire 


ST. LOUIS—A. V. Wheeler, a 
member of the board of directors 
of International Shoe Company 
since 1953 and director of distribu- 
tion at retail, will retire within the 
next few months. He is a 38-year 
veteran with International. 

Mr. Wheeler first joined the 
credit department of Roberts, John- 


A. V. WHEELER 


son and Rand division, later be- 
coming credit manager, and then 
general credit manager of all the 
company’s specialty divisions. In 
1944 he was named general man- 
ager of Pennant and Jefferson divi- 
sions. He was advanced in 1951 
to general manager of the firm’s 
five specialty divisions, Queen 
Quality, Accent, Conformal, Pen- 
nant and Vitality. 

Five years later he was named 
to his present position of director 
of retail distribution, and shortly 
afterward he took on additional du- 
ties as president of Shoenterprise 
Corporation and the Delmar Shoe 
Corporation, ISCO subsidiaries. 

During his shoe career, Mr. 
Wheeler has also served as board 
chairman, president and a director 
of the St. Louis Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association. 


West Coast Golf Tourney Set 


LOS ANGELES — West Coast 
Shoe Travelers’ 14th annual golf 
tournament will be held July 14 at 
the Lakewood Country Club, Long 
Beach, Calif. Jack Evans, tourna- 
ment chairman, said members who 
do not play golf will have a chance 
to enjoy gin, canasta and bridge. 
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Allied Show Committees Say: 


More Shapely Heels, Lighter Soles Coming 


NEW YORK —New shapes in 
heels can be expected in spring 
1960 shoe lines, according to the 
Heel Advisory Committee of the 
Allied Shoe Products Show. 

The committee is one of several 
issuing advance styling reports. A 
report on leather soles is among 
these (see below). 

“While the pencil-thin heel will 
continue as a front-runner, a very 
significant style break-through to- 
ward more substantial and more 
shapely heels has taken place,” said 
Edward Joiner, committee chairman 
and executive vice-president of F. 
W. Mears Heel Company. 

Several new heels are said to be 
bidding for top recognition, and 
Allied Show leaders claim their next 
show (August 1-4 in the New York 
Trade Show Building) is likely to 
establish trends. 

The committee cited highlights to 
be noted for spring lines: 

In the high heel (22/8 to 24/8), 
demand is building for “stronger” 
heels. Shoe manufacturers are ex- 
pressing interest in more shapely 
heels, including the French Louis 
types down to the severe lines of 
the Continental heel. 

In the lower and middle heights 
the same trend applies: the move- 
ment toward the somewhat “heavier” 
heels with more shape. In the mid- 
dle heights (18/8 and 19/8) the 
extreme French Louis will find 
greater popularity though it will not 
be a dominating force. 


Plastics Nearing Peak 


In the high heel, the use of plas- 
tics appears to be reaching the peak 
of its growth curve. The use of half- 
aluminum and full aluminum heels 
remains constant, despite the larger 
cost of these heels. Full plastic heels 
are expanding in the number of 
styles available. Progress is continu- 
ing in plastic materials for heels. 

A big new field is the develop- 
ment of very high-style, novelty 
flattie heels. These are being used 
for children’s, growing girls’ and 
misses’ lines as well as in women’s 
casuals. They range in height from 
3/8 to 12/8. 


Significant styling developments 
are also taking place in stacked or 
built-up heels. One of the most im- 
portant trends is the use of higher 
heels for teenager shoes; dressier, 
shapelier heels above the skimmer- 
type heights. 

The Queen Anne, with a little 
Spanish flair in shape, will continue 
as a front-runner as a dressy type. 

The keg heel can be expected to 
continue its front-line popularity 
in spring shoes. 

Skimmer types, plus shaped types 
(egg, teardrop, oval, round) show 
no signs of declining popularity. 
The spectator, up to 15/8, but slim- 
mer than the conventional classic in 
this heel, is having an excellent sea- 
son that will carry over. 


New Tannages Developed 

Meanwhile, the Allied Show’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Shoe Soling 
said in its report that several spe- 
cial tannages have been developed to 
provide leather soles with a number 
of new features. 

Harry H. Whiton, committee 
chairman and general sales manager 
of the Sole Leather division of 
Armour Leather Company, cited 
these highlights: 

Sole leather, via new combination 
tannages, has been refined to give 
lighter weight without sacrifice to 
wear; lighter color; greater flexi- 
bility and resilience; improved bot- 
tom finishes; better workability; 
more uniform thickness; extended 
wear life, and greater resistance to 
slip and water. 

The new leather soles have a much 
brighter, livelier appearance so that 
the natural beauty of the leather is 
instantly visible. 

Spring styling, the report says, 
will be given a decided lift with the 
lighter-colored soles and a greater 
variety of surface finishes. New fin- 
ishes vary from a fine, soft nap to 
smooth, handsome grains. 

Wear has reportedly been doubled 
in the new leather soles, the result 
of a resin-impregnation tanning 
process that greatly increases abra- 
sion-resistance. 
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100 Firms Supply Shoes for Moscow Fair 


NEW YORK—More than 100 
U. S. shoe manufacturers will be 
represented in the shoe and leather 
exhibit at the American National 
Exhibition opening in Moscow 
July 25. 

Over 500 shoe styles will be on 
view, along with a large selection 
of leather handbags, accessories and 
other leather products. 

In the coordinated shoe-and- 
leather display presented by Leather 
Industries of America, virtually 
every U. S. tanner will also be rep- 
resented. 

Every U. S. manufacturer of 
leather shoes was invited to send 
shoes for the fair. Men’s, women’s 
and children’s divisions and lines of 
leading leather shoe manufacturers 
will be represented in Moscow, in- 
cluding Brown Shoe Company, 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation, 
Endicott Johnson Corporation, 
Genesco Inc., the Green Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, International 
Shoe Company, Melville Shoe Corpo- 
ration and United States Shoe Cor- 
poration. 

A cross-section of leather shoe 
lines will be included from the coun- 
try’s two largest mail order firms, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 

Additional manufacturers supply- 
ing shoes are: 

Acme Boot Co., Allure Shoe Corp., 
American Girl Shoe Co., American Jun- 
iors, G. H. Bass & Co., Bates Shoe Co., 
A. S. Beck, Belgrade Shoe Co., Ber- 
nardo Sandals, William Brooks Shoe 
Co., California Cobblers, Cangemi Co- 
eds, Capezio, Chippewa Boot Co., Clark 
Shoe Co., Commonwealth Shoe & 
Leather Co., Connolly Shoe Co., Curtis- 
Stephens-Embry Co. 

D’Antonio, Danvers Shoe Co., Deb 
Shoe Co., Deevers Shoe Co., Degas, De- 
Liso Debs, Palter Deliso, Delman 
Shoes, Desco Shoe Corp., Dixon-Bart- 
lett Co., Dunham Brothers Co., Dunn & 
McCarthy, Edison Brothers Stores, 
L. B. Evans’ Son Co., David Evins, 
Fashion-Bilt Shoe Co., Fern Shoe Co., 
Five Star Shoe Co., Florsheim Shoe 
Co., Foot Flairs. 

Freeman Shoe Corp., Andrew Geller, 
Gerwin Shoe Co., Gilbert Shoe Co., 
Golo Footwear, Hamilton Shoe Co., 
Herbst Shoe Corp., Hussco Shoe Co., 
Jerro Brothers, Margaret Jerrold, 
Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle, Johnston 
& Murphy, Julianelli Shoe Co., Justin 
Boot Co., Juvenile Shoe Corp., W. L. 
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Kreider’s Sons Mfg. Co. 

Herbert Levine, John E. Lucey Co., 
Mackey-Starr Shoes, Mannequin Shoes, 
Miles Shoes, I. Miller, Moran Shoe Co., 
A. E. Nettleton Co., Newton Elkin 
Shoe Co., Nina Footwear, Old Town 
Shoe Co., Oomphies, Palizzio, Pan 
American Modes. 

Pappagallo, Penobscot Shoe Co., 
Stanley Philipson, Pied Piper Shoe Co., 
Dr. Posner Shoe Co., Red Wing Shoes, 
Regal Shoe Co., Ripon Knitting Works, 
Rockingham Shoe Co., Rubber Corpora- 
tion of Pennsylvania, Sandler of Bos- 
ton, Schwartz & Benjamin, Sam Smith 
Shoe Corp. 

Sbicca of California, Town & Country 
Shoes, Troylings, Vaisey-Bristol Shoe 
Mfg. Corp., Valley Shoe Corp., Viner 
Bros., Weber Shoe Co., Wellco Shoe 
Corp., Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. and 
Wolverine Shoe Company. 

A real-life demonstration of 
American shoes will be provided by 
three American families who will 
“live” at the fair. According to 
Leather Industries, five manufactur- 
ers will supply shoes for these fami- 
lies: 

A. S. Beck, a variety of smooth 
and grained leather women’s shoes 
for daytime; Dixon-Bartlett, Hill & 
Dale high-heel leather pumps for 
dressy afternoon wear; Irving 
Drew, sturdy but dressy walking 
shoes for the women; Miles Shoes, 
a mid-heel daytime shoe for the 
mothers, a smooth leather casual 
slip-on for the fathers, and a pair 
of dress shoes and a pair of moc-toe, 
leather-soled play shoes for the chil- 
dren; and Regal Shoe Company, 
three pairs of men’s dress summer- 
weight leather shoes. 

Additional pairs may be added. 

Another fair highlight will be a 
color TV presentation of high-fash- 
ion men’s and women’s leather 
shoes. 


Kushins, Inc., to Relocate 


SANTA ROSA, CALIF.—Kushins, 
Inc., of Santa Rosa, one of the larg- 
est of the West Coast shoe manu- 
facturers, has purchased six acres of 
land in the Rohnert Park Industrial 
Center at Santa Rosa for relocation 
of the company’s shoe manufactur- 
ing operations. Kushins employs 150 
workers and has annual sales of $2 
million. The firm makes men’s and 
boys’ footwear. 


$36 Million Is Spent 
Annually for Research 


CHICAGO — The shoe industry 
and affiliated fields are spending an 
estimated $36 million a year on 
research and development in prod- 
ucts, sales and fashion. 

The figure is contained in a re- 
port to the National Shoe Fair 
Committee by Raymond A. Mills, 
vice-president of Endicott Johnson 
Corporation. 

Mr. Mills said one result of this 
expenditure is a degree of change 
in the industry which many shoe- 
men don’t comprehend. He cited 
six “important research areas” and 
estimated the amount spent in 
each: 

e Allied Products: $8 million a 
year for research, or 2 per cent of 
gross sales of around $400 million. 
Shoe machinery firms alone spend 
close to $4 million annually. 

@ Fashion: $10 million a year is 
spent in an area “seldom classified 
as a research activity.” The shoe 
industry annually introduces over 
100,000 new shoe styles and pat- 
terns. 

® Manufacturing: At least $3 
million annually—only about one- 
eighth of 1 per cent of the $2 bil- 
lion in gross wholesale or factory 
sales. This involves outlays for 
plant surveys, time -and - motion 
studies, experimentation with new 
equipment and _ production flow 
methods, product testing, installa- 
tion of new inventory systems, and 
the like. 

® Leather research: $8 million 
a year, or about 1 per cent of gross 
leather sales of $800 million. Sev- 
eral hundred chemists are con- 
stantly developing new and im- 
proved leathers for shoes. 

® Marketing and sales research: 
$2 million a year is spent in this 
rapidly expanding phase of the 
shoe industry. Some firms have 
staffs and budgets for this; vir- 
tually all have funds and programs 
to probe new markets and restudy 
established markets; develop new 
ideas in selling efficiency; conduct 
surveys and sales test patterns; 
and generally experiment with new 
methods to increase sales. 

© Retailing research: About $3 
million, or only one-sixteenth of 1 
per cent of $4 billion in gross re- 
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tail shoe sales. To improve sales 
efficiency and cut costs, retailers 
experiment with highway stores 
and other new locations; new in- 
ventory systems; new merchandis- 
ing methods and sales training 
techniques; new interiors and ex- 
teriors. 


Mr. Mills said it is a “misfor- 
tune that many shoe retailers 
aren’t keeping pace with these 
changes—and as a result are fall- 
ing back competitively, often not 
realizing it until it’s too late.” 

From George B. Hess, a promi- 
nent Baltimore shoe retailer and a 
member of the National Shoe Fair 
Committee, came agreement. 


“A genuine creative surge is oc- 
curring in the American shoe in- 
dustry,” he said. “It is naive for 
any shoe retailer today to believe 
that he can see all of these new 
developments from a local, stay-at- 
home position.” He encouraged re- 
tailers to study new products and 
ideas at the Shoe Fair, October 
25-29 in Chicago. 


Gaffney Retires at NESLA; 
53 Years in Shoe Industry 


BOSTON — William F. Gaffney, 
manager of the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association’s customer 
adjustment bureau, has retired after 
53 years in the shoe industry. 
NESLA directors presented him 
with an illuminated scroll in recog- 
nition of 18 years’ service to the 
association. 

Starting in 1911, Mr. Gaffney sold 
women’s shoes on the road until 
1941 when he joined NESLA. He 
represented several large New Eng- 
land manufacturers, selling their 


lines to the volume trades in large | 


cities. 

He managed the customer adjust- 
ment bureau since its formation and 
later the transportation bureau. In 
addition he helped conduct NESLA- 
sponsored shoe shows. 

He was once a member of the ap- 
peals panel of Northeast District I 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

Mr. Gaffney and his wife live in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Stacy-Adams Lawsuit Charges Trademark Violation 


PASADENA, CALIF.—A _ $100,- 
000 lawsuit has been filed by Stacy- 
Adams Company, manufacturers of 
Stacy-Adams men’s shoes, against 
a Pasadena shoe outlet as a result 
of an alleged trademark violation. 

The suit was brought by Wright, 
Wright, Goldwater and Wright, Los 
Angeles law firm, on behalf of Stacy- 
Adams, in Los Angeles Superior 
Court, against Allan M. Sachs and 
Allita) Investment Corporation, a 
corporation doing business as Rob- 
inson’s Factory Shoe Outlet. 

The Court granted a preliminary 
injunction in the civil suit enjoin- 
ing the defendants from displaying, 
advertising, offering for sale or dis- 
tributing any shoes bearing the 
trademark “Stacy-Adams” which 
are not manufactured by Stacy- 
Adams Company of Brockton, Mass., 
pending the outcome of a request 
for a permanent injunction and 
damages. 

Meanwhile, a seven-count crim- 
inal complaint has been filed in 
Pasadena Municipal Court by the 
Pasadena City Prosecutor charging 
Mr. Sachs and Robinson’s Shoe Out- 
let Company with violating the 
Business and Professional Code of 
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the State of California. 

The complaint alleges in part that 
the defendants forged and counter- 
feited trademarks registered with 
the U. S. Patent Office; that the de- 
fendants unlawfully had 
possession certain labels, covers, 
brands and other things bearing and 
connected with the trade names of 
another for the purpose of dispos- 
ing of articles other than those for 
which they were intended; and that 
the defendants made through cer- 
tain advertising devices and by ver- 
bal and written statements untrue 
and misleading statements knowing 
them to be misleading and untrue. 

In an accompanying statement, 
Arthur F. Luce, treasurer of Stacy- 
Adams Company, said, “This action 
is the beginning of Stacy-Adams’ 
announced plan to protect our trade- 
mark and our reputation for pro- 
ducing merchandise of only the 
highest quality. 

“We have been disturbed for some 
time by the seriousness of the situ- 
ation which has arisen in which 
other brands of shoes are being 
sold as ours, and we will take like 
action in all cases to protect our 
name.” 
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Amalgamated Line Stresses Black and White 


NEW YORK — Black and white, 
alone and combined, were very im- 
portant in spring and summer 1959, 
but did not, however, reach their 
peak, according to Mrs. Ruth Kerr 
Fries, director of fashion services 
for the Amalgamated Leather Com- 
panies. 

In Amalco leathers for 1960, there 
will be black in Ever Kleen suede; in 
Softee, a grain; in Shimmer, a new 
grain with a pearl! luster finish; in 
alligator and Madagascar, White will 
be made in smooth kid, Madagascar, 
Shimmer, Softee and Ambuk suede. 

In spite of all the talk about the 
classic —in clothes especially — we 
have not given up the idea that color 
is a wonderful thing, Mrs. Fries 
commented. Colors, however, are 
more important in combinations than 
singly, she said. 

To summarize colors for spring 
and summer 1960 from Amalgamat- 
ed: camel and vicuna, classic reviv- 
als; subtle pale pastels, including 
very pale grays and beiges, with the 
newest volume beige with an oat- 
meal-like tone. There is a lot of talk 
about the pinky influence on beige, 
Mrs. Fries noted. And there is a 
group of volume colors influenced by 
green and gray. Green is mixed with 
gray and brown. Beige, brown and 


gray have green in them. 

The ancient Hawaiian colors from 
Honolulu, the current brilliant col- 
ors to be expected in sports clothes 
that will be worn at the Squaw Val- 
ley Olympic Games, are among the 
influences toward more brilliant col- 
ors for next spring and summer. 

Colors in Shimmer, the new pearl- 
ized grain, will include black, white, 
an off-white, a jasmine yellow, a pale 
azure blue, an orchid pink and a cer- 
ise shade, turquoise and a soft 
orange in the nectar tonalities, be- 
sides an iris shade and a light brown. 

A range of neutrals has gone into 
smooth kidskin, including a pale 
beige called Mushroom, a greige, a 
rosy beige, a buckwheat, camel and 
vicuna shades, a light gray and a 
medium green called Mignonette. 
Basic Flare Red and Comet Blue 
were noted as volume colors. Many 
of the same muted and bright colors 
will be included in the Softee line. In 
Ruffini, the more muted and off-beat 
colors were shown. A brilliant red 
and a bright blue were also included, 
however. 

Delaware Kid, a matte flat surface, 
was introduced as a new leather, to 
be offered only in basic colors. A new 
box kid, “Duckable,” hand-boarded 
and looking like calfskin—water and 
spot-resistant-—was also introduced. 





Seven New Colors Debut in Ohio Leather’s 1960 Line 


NEW YORK—The Ohio Leather 
Company is showing seven new col- 
ors in the 1960 spring and summer 
line. 

White Pepper is a new light neu- 
tral, a fashion interpretation of 
Bone. It is good alone or as a trim- 
ming, according to Miss Naomi 
Sloan, the firm’s fashion and promo- 
tion director. Cocoanut is a new 
warm brown for dress shoes; a fur 
tone attractive when combined with 
White Pepper. Graham Cracker, a 
more tailored color, has a greened 
tone often seen in clothes. 

Four of the new colors are slated 
for promotion: Mandarin, a browned 
orange and a spring street shoe 
color; Linden Green, with an olive 
tonality; Wedgwood Blue, less faded 
than formerly; and Old Rose. This 
new green and the new version of 
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Wedgwood are muted medium tones. 

Carried-over colors are, for vol- 
ume, Flight Blue, Scarlet and Bone. 
Indigo is slated for promotion and 
as a trim. Flame is a darker, more 
conservative shade for year-round 
wear. Nutshell and Benedictine will 
be used alone or as a trim on white, 
according to Miss Sloan. 

An offbeat color, Mustard Seed, is 
offered as a trim on white or White 
Pepper or to be used alone. Gray 
Sky will be continued. Three brights 
to be carried over are Blue Bonnet, 
a medium electric shade; Poppy 
Red, with orange tone, and Calypso, 
a soft peacock. 

Black will of course be very im- 
portant for spring. White will be 
in smooth calf, Tyrol or Rotolo, 
washable shrunken grains, and will 
be very big. 


Hubschman Keynote: 


The Cosmetic Tones 


NEW YORK—Cosmetic tones are 
strongly stressed in the spring and 
summer 1960 leathers from E. 
Hubschman & Sons. 

Almond, a new beige with a little 
pink in it, is one of these colors, ac- 
cording to Jean Olds, the company’s 
fashion director. The four new pro- 
motion colors—“good for sandals”— 
are all inspired by cosmetic colors, 
she notes. These are Blue Angel, 
Barefoot, Celadon Green and Lac- 
quer Red. 

Also associated with skin tones is 
White Tiger, a repeated color. 

Pale Neutrals form an important 
group in the Hubschman leathers. 
New in this category are Mist, be- 
tween white and gray and suggested 
for use alone or in combination; 
Pon-G, a yellowed tone, and Almond. 
Repeated colors in this family are 
bone, expected to be volume; White 
Tiger and Ascot Gray. 

In warm sun tan tones there are 
three new shades: Golden Calf; Pe- 
can, a pinky brown, and Bombay, a 
warm, dark brown. Continued colors 
are Pottery and Spring Brown. The 
four basics in the brown group are 
Benedictine, Briarwood, Walnut and 
Town Brown. 

Spring Brown is new for unlined 
shoes, as is Dynasty Blue. Also be- 
ing made in unlined weights are 
bone; Atlantic, a more purple blue 
than Pacific; Flight Blue; Benedic- 
tine; Town Brown; black; Red Rose; 
Cherry and Basque reds. In the 
Lumina, luster leathers the colors 
are bone, Barefoot, Blue Angel, 
White Tiger, Banker’s Grey, Dy- 
nasty Blue, regular pink and blue, 
white and black. Satin is suggested 
as an attractive trim for this 
leather. 

Speaking of the blues—Pacific, 
Dynasty and Flight—Miss Olds notes 
that Hubschman is going back to 
Flight as the preferred dark blue. 
In the reds, Red Rose and Basque 
are not quite as good this year, she 
says. Black is good in Dimension 
Glass and Matte. 


Joseph Kaplan, president of Co- 
lonial Tanning Company, Inc., Bos- 
ton, has returned from an extended 
trip to Israel with stopovers in En- 
gland and on the Continent. 
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Classified and Want Ads 


HELP WANTED MALE SALESMEN WANTED 


IMAGINATIVE WOMEN’S SHOE BUYER PENNA. — DELAWARE — NEW JERSEY SALESMAN 
FOR SIDELINE, ALL NYLON MEDICAL SUPPORT 
With strong experience in Popular Priced Casuals who can keep his finger on the LADIES’ STOCKINGS, PROFITABLE AND ECONOMY 
pulse of the market and can seek out, recognize, and adapt styles for a Popular PRICED, GOOD COMMISSION. 
Priced Line. Mail order experience would be helpful. This responsible position is an 
opportunity to join a dynamic, growing, well-established company with full respon- Reply to Box 541, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
sibility for styling the Line. Salary commensurate with ability and experience. Send Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
complete resume of education, experience and recent earnings in first letter. All 
replies in strictest confidence. 























SALESMEN WANTED: LINE OF CHIL- 
Reply to Box 567, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pena. | DREN’S PRE-WELTS AND CEMENTS; 
sizes to 3, Misses Territories: Ohio, Indiana, 
| Michigan, lowa and Pennsylvania. If interested 

in any other territory write. Will consider. Re- 
SALESMEN WANTED SALESMEN WANTED ply to Box 364, Boor anp SHoe ReEcorpeEr, 


Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





























FOREMOST AND WELL ESTABLISHED 


E xX P E R I E N Cc E D | MANUFACTURER of Arch Supports and 
| Orthopedic Corrections has opening in the Mid- 

- | western States for an experienced sales rep- 

Ss A a E S M A N resentative. Give references and qualifications. 


Our statf has been informed of this ad. Reply 
To cover Pennsylvania and part to Box 568, Boor aun Suog Recoapsz, Chest 
. * t & 56th Streets, Philadelpt 39, Penna. 
Line Open for Texas and Okla- of New York State with com- re igen Madman stil nicantels 


homa; Most widely advertised plete line of Acme Boots. In- | EXPERIENCED SALESMEN, TO CARRY 
terested only in a_ salesman COMPLETE LINE Men’s and Children’s 


Line in Men's Casual and Dress who has covered this territory. Shoes and Boots, Territories open: Ten- 
; é ; " - + nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Vir- 
in the $6.95-$8.95 price field. Replies will be kept strictly | ginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
‘ confidential. Please write com- | Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Ne- 
Over 100 styles, all in-stock. lete detail oy braska, North and South Dakota. MODERN 

plete details attention: SHOE COMPANY, 1201 Washington Avenue, 


Must be experienced and cover | St. Louis, Mo. 
territ losely. N ieett Mr. Al Fastow, pers agate 
rri F 
ee a ACME BOOT COMPANY, INC. EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SHOE 
to non-conflicting side line. Clarksville, Tenn. | SALESMAN, excellent opportunity for ag- 
| gressive man with following in Montana and 


Write in confidence to me— | Dakotas. Complete Men’s and Boys’ Line of 
| Boots, Shoes and Oxfords. Commission and 

guarantee. List experience and give trade ref- 
replying: Box 565, Boot AND 


MAURICE KOBRIN, BRILLIANT BROTHER eg Mi ly Chestnut & 56th Streets, Phila- 
NASHUA FOOTWEAR CORP. eres : gpa | Setahle 28, Pome, 
ncoin ree | 


Boston 11, Mass. || MANUFACTURER OF JACK & JILL 


SIDELINE SALESMAN WTD National Distributor Men's Popular Price Dress Children’s Welts, including Line of Growing Girls’ 
° and Work Shoes—exclusive or sideline. Terri- Welts and Nurses’ Oxfords has exceptional — 

tris: Lousiana, Misisippi: Washington, Ore- | | | {ity for agressive, alemen, Ter tories, Oni, 

BILLFOLD AND MEN’S BELT. LINE. gon; Kansas, Missourl; Nebraske, lewa; por- lowa, and Missouri. Address reply to: 

10% commission. References required. tions New York City and Long Island. Enclose ADAMS BROTHERS, INC. 

SILON PRODUCTS CO. INC., 406 Elm resume and references. PITTSFIELD, N. H. 

Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. } 














250 Canal Street, Lawrence, Mass. 




















SIDELINE SALESMEN WANTED FOR 














CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING RATES ORDER BLANK 


UNDISPLAYED BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


20¢ a word 
Chestnut & 56th Sts. 
Minimum (18 words) . .$3.60 Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Box number, extra... .$2.40 
Your name and address 
charged at word rate. 
Street number one word 


DISPLAYED 
$14 per inch 
Maximum, 46 words to the 
inch. All material must be in 
our office 20 days prior to 
publication date. 
NOTICE: 
Classified Advertising Enclosed is Check 0) 
is payable in advance Please check if box No. is Wanted Money Order 1 








Here is my want-ad: 
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Classified and Want Ads 





FOR SALE 


CORPORATION FOR SALE. Has $8,000. 
recent tax loss carry-over. Engaged in manu- 
facture of shoe accessory. Reply to Box 566, 
Boot anp SHuoe Recorper, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 

SACRIFICE SALE, FAMILY SHOE 
STORE, Residence and Income Apartment, 
Up-State Pennsylvania. Comfortable living. 
Write now for details: ROSENZWEIG, 6017- 
30 N.E., Seattle, Washington. 


FAMILY SHOE STORE in Southern Con- 
necticut. Volume $50,000. Two years old and 
can do better. Owner has other interests. Reply 
to Box 562, Boor anp SuHoe Recorper, 56th & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


DEALERS’ AIDS 


BACK TO SCHOOL. Book Covers; Plastic 
Pencil Boxes Imprinted. Free Catalog. HECHT 
MFG., 184 West Merrick Road, Merrick, New 
York 











Godman Scraps 75-Year-Old 
Trademark for ‘Modern’ One 

COLUMBUS, O.—In a move to 
“sell company reputation” as well as 
brand names, the H. C. Godman 
Company has adopted a new mono- 
gram and trademark “symbolizing 
the modern approach to shoe mer- 
chandising.” 

The modern Gothic trademark, 
adaptable to either two-color or half- 
tone reproduction, replaces the com- 
pany signature “The H. C. Godman 
Company,” in hand-lettered script, 
which has been in use for the last 
75 years. 

The new signature is designed pri- 
marily for a stepped-up advertising 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








CLOSE OUTS 


1603 South Michigan Ave. 
Phone or Wire Collect 





KELLY PAYS TOP PRICES 
COMPLETE SHOE STORES 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
and Rubber Footwear 
COURTEOUS ETHICAL DEALINGS 


KELLY SALES INC. 


Chicago, Illinois 
Wabash 2-3797 











FACTORY MANAGEMENT 








HEVERLE and HAY 


121 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specialists in Leather Saving, cutting 
control, and all shoe management 
problems. 











campaign, said J. O. Moore, presi- 
dent of Godman. But the firm will 
also use it on letterheads and calling 
cards. Eventually, Mr. Moore said, 
the “H.C.G.” monogram signature 
will appear in every shoe along with 
the individual brand trademark. 

Godman has been concentrating in 
the past on the family shoe market. 
But this spring it began expanding 
into higher-priced fields. 





Boston Boot and Shoe Club’s Golf Tourney Attracts 300 


BOSTON — Approximately 300 
members and guests participated in 
the Frank A. Donovan Memorial 
Tournament held June 9 at the Wol- 
laston Golf Club, Wollaston, Mass. 
This is an annual affair sponsored by 
the Boston Boot and Shoe Club. 

Players were divided into four di- 
visions: leather, shoe manufacturers, 
allied trades and guests. 

Low gross winners in the leather di- 
vision were Bob Slattery, Peter Remis, 
Mike Shumann, John Slattery, J. Wind, 
Bob Remis and Al Galbert. 

Low net winners in the same divi- 
sion were George Southwick, Howard 
Kaplan, Ted Hasse, James Pope, Percy 
Stevens, Ed Veale, Jim Donovan, Steve 
Parsons, Ed McDonald, W. P. Ellison, 
G. Hunt, Ed Harrigan, Bill Conathan, 
Ed Yewer, A. W. Bietze and Robert 
Goodspeed. 

Low gross winners in the manufac- 
turers’ division included Tom Noone, 
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Ben Bernard, Roger Moore, George 
Allen, George Campbell, Saul Stein 
and Ben Goldstein. Low net winners: 
Donald W. Erion, Fred Christian, Joe 
Burns, Robert Topaz, Harold Berk, 
Irwin Katz, Ernest Smith, Charles 
Slosberg, Joe Bloom, Hy Fine, Dan 
Seletsky, Jerry Hyde, George Porter, 
Jack McCarthy, James Miller and Wil- 
kie Powell. 

Low gross winners, allied division: 
Allan Clapp, Joe Corcoran, Bob Gore- 
vitz, George Kaplan, Bob MacKenzie, 
Al Booma and Francis Shea. Low net: 
Dave Shapiro, Norman Wentworth, 
A. C. Grimby, Al Bartlett, Ed Bryant, 
William Chace, T. D. Welch, Ben 
Engleman, Dick Barbour, Jr., Joe 
Settino, L. Harris, John Herbin, Ray 
Ryan, William Hocking, Ralph Dacey 
and John Stone. 

Low gross winner in the guest divi- 
sion was Ed. Connell; low net, “Red” 
Ryan; booby, Bob Wright. 

A special prize of a silver tray was 
awarded to Cregg Haines. 








WILL BUY 
ANY PART OF YOUR SHOE STOCK; 
Men's, Women's, Children's. 


OSCAR TRAISTER SHOE COMPANY 


207 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 











IMPORTED SHOES 





GENUINE 


Aes. 


MADE AND SOLD 
ONLY 





MERCHANTS' NEEDS 














Mats AND Ydeas 


FOR YOUR 


NEWSPAPER, ADVERTISING 


— if you advertise in newspapers 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 


An outstanding service of 
carefully written copy, photo- 
graphs and beautiful art work 
for direct mail and newspaper 
advertising. 


s 
2. Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping 
Service 


Actual newspaper tear sheets of 
ads of shoe stores; you select 
the exact stores and cities you 
want to see or leave the selec- 
tion to our advertising staff. 


& 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World’s largest advertising 
service organization 


342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Wanted to Purchase 








FAIR WARNING 


After transacting your business with 
UNCLE LOUIS you will be so PLEASED AND SURPLUS SHOES 
OVERJOYED you surely will feel like kiss- CANCELLATIONS 
Ing him. COMPLETE STORES 


Write or wire for fast ac- 
quality men’s, 


PLEASE DON'T dO onal children’s shoes. 
CAUSE AUNT JENNIE IS JEALOUS Fine Footwear FOr OVER 43 YEARS 


UNCLE Louls Camitta & Son MOSINGER -COHN 


91 Reade St., N.Y. C. WOrth 2-5063 1235 Washington, St. k 























B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WE BUY CLOSE OUTS Cc 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS A 
LEASES ASSUMED S 
YOUR NAME PROTECTED 


B. & R. SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 


Phone or wire 
collect 





Any quantity..any time. Weil 
buys for cash...quality shoes, 
complete stores, closeouts er 
surplus from manufacturer 
or retailer. For quick action 
write, wire or phone immedi- 
ately. 


M. K. Weil Shoe Co. 
1215 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 

CE. 1-4898 CE. 1-3763 
Quality Shoes Since '32 
“While in Town See Weil” 























WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlnut §&-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 














WE PAY MORE /,.,. WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. tvanhoe 11-9630 




















WUlm§¢téta BARIS BUYS for CASH V7 


Quick decision on your offers of discontinued and 
surplus men's, women's and children's shoes. 


‘ Also complete stores considered 
GANOELLATION TONOES Jobs in Fine Shoes From Fine Sources Since 1931 


79-81 Reade St. © New York 7,N Y. © Tel: WOrth 2-5180 
\ AMMA EHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEQEEECQCECEEEXHEEXEEEEEEEEEQCEHHHEHQEEEEHHQEQHMMa 


BARI 














TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 


We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 


4116 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. 


Phone or Wire Collect 


UNion 3-6413 





TOP DOLLAR! 


FOR YOUR ODDS AND ENDS, CLOSEOUTS 
OR COMPLETE STOCKS 


EDDY SHOE COMPANY 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 
132 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
Phone: WA 5-9533—WA §-9927 




















M. STOFF and CO. 
CASH FOR SHOES 


Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Phone or Wire Collect 


137 West B'dway New York City 
Tel. Beekman 3-0141-2 
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Personnel 





FRANK L. MARRAN 
Elected President 


Elected... 


Frank L. Marran, as president 
and member of the board of the 
R. P. Hazzard Company, Augusta, 
Me. Mr. Marran succeeds R. P. 
Hazzard, Jr., who is retiring. He 
is a brother of C. Charles Marran, 
president of the Spencer Shoe Cor- 
poration of Boston, which acquired 
control of Hazzard last December. 


Cc. RUSSELL TODD 
Named by USMC 


Promoted... 


Henry Reichert, to general su- 
perintendent of Hartnett Tanning 
Company, Ayer, Mass. Associated 
with the firm since its incorpora- 
tion in 1944, he has recently served 
as vice-president and plant super- 
intendent. 


Retiring... 


Hal D. Lockman, as manager of 
International Shoe Company’s plant 
at Malvern, Ark. He had been in 
semi-retirement for two years but 
served as a consultant. 

Barney Marlowe, as salesman for 
A. J. Bergren Company, Chicago, 
suppliers of findings and leisure 
footwear, after 31 years with the 
firm. Ira Kopin succeeds him. 

I..G. McGaghey, as manager and 
head of the sales force for The 
Rockmore Company, Inc., New 
York, and Wavershoe Trimming 
Company, Inc., and Columbia Sales 
Corporation, both of St. Louis. He 
was with these firms 25 years. 
Tom Jones will take over part of 
his duties as outside salesman and 
Miss Helen Dyer will be office 
manager. 

Elmer Stalbird, from Vulcan Cor- 
poration after 39 years’ service, 
most of it in the Johnson City, 
N. Y., operation. He started in 
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JAMES M. BRENNAN 
With Danvers 


DEWEY RAWLS 
Joins Heydays 


1920 as a shoe last manufacturing 
employee. 


Appointed... 


C. Russell Todd, as a member of 
the executive committee of United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Todd, who joined USMC 
in 1920, is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Paul E. Rector, Robert Phillips 
and M. W. Hartranft, as sales rep- 
resentatives for The Julian & Ko- 
kenge Company, Columbus, O. Mr. 
Rector will carry the Foot Saver 
and British Walker lines in the 
Southwest and Mr. Phillips will 
represent these lines in the Middle 
Atlantic states. Mr. Hartranft will 
cover New England and the Mid- 
Atlantic area for the Dr. Locke 
line. 

Richard J. Steele, as assistant 
designer to Otto F. Stock at The 
Julian & Kokenge Company. He 
formerly was in charge of patterns 
and design for Matrix. 

Richard Brunswig, as sales rep- 
sentative for Kickerinos and Alas- 
kans divisions of the Hampton 
Corporation, Milwaukee, covering 
Washington state, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Nevada and north- 
ern California. Art Borton, who 
formerly covered this territory, has 
semi-retired and will confine his 
sales activities to Alaska. 

Robert Cary, as sales represen- 
tative in upper Michigan and Wis- 
consin for Hy-Test Safety Shoe 
division of International Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, in addition to his 
present territory of Iowa and Min- 
nesota. His headquarters is in 
Hopkins, Minn. 

William W. Langley, as sales rep- 
resentative for Risque division of 


JOHN S. RONEY, JR. 
Sales Engineer 


CHAS. W. WHITNEY 
Represents Tyer 


Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 
He will cover Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 

Dewey Rawls, as sales represen- 
tative for Heydays Shoes, Inc., St. 
Louis. He covers North and South 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee, 
formerly traveled by Gerson Myers. 

M. I. (Doc) Jason, as sales repre- 
sentative for Allen-Edmonds Shoe 
Corporation, Belgium, Wis., cover- 
ing California, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico and El Paso, Tex. He 
replaces Frank Kramer, who is re- 
tiring. 

James M. Brennan, as sales rep- 
resentative for Danvers Shoe Com- 
pany, Manchester, N. H. With 
headquarters in Chicago, he will 
cover Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky 
and western Ohio. 

Charles W. Whitney, as_ sales 
representative for the Consumer 
Products division of Tyer Rubber 
Company, Andover, Mass. His ter- 
ritory, a new one for Tyer, includes 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Tennessee 
and southern Kentucky. 

John S. Roney, Jr., as sales engi- 
neer for the shoe products division 
of B. F. Goodrich Industrial Prod- 
ucts Company, a division of The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 9. 

Chester H. Glidden, as superin- 
tendent of the Maybury Shoe Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. H. 


Transferred... 


Victor Girolami, from the Wis- 
consin-upper Michigan territory to 
the lower Michigan territory as 
sales representative for Interna- 
tional Shoe Company’s Hy-Test 
Safety Shoe division. He replaces 
Tom Heaster, who resigned. Mr. 
Girolami’s headquarters will be in 
Detroit. 
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Shoe Trades Group 


Organized in Boston 


BOSTON—Shoe Trades Associa- 
tion, composed of makers and dis- 
tributors of shoe factory supply 
items other than sole or upper 
leather, has been organized here. 
The group will seek to promote bet- 
ter business practices between the 
shoe industry and its suppliers. 

Elected president was William 
Cohen of William E. Bixby & Com- 
pany. Vice-presidents are Arnold 
Miller, A. H. Miller Company; Stan- 
ley Halperin, American Finish & 
Chemical Company, and Irving Ly- 
ons, A. Lyons & Company. 

Albert Levine, Haverhill Shoe 
Machinery Company, was elected 
treasurer, and Harry Kimball, Al- 
lied Marker Company, secretary. 

Directors, in addition to the offi- 
cers, include Morry Berlin, Engel- 
Lewis Counter Company; Leo Wein- 
man, Master Chemical Company; 
Samuel Sherman, Sherman Shoe 
Supply Company; Saul Silberman, 
Kay Machine Company; Harry Saf- 
ran, Safran Chemical Corporation, 
and Jay Esterkes, Sharaf Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company, Inc. 

Headquarters are at 1 Court St., 
Boston. Membership blanks are 
available from Harry Kimball at 
the Allied Marker Company, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 


Acceptance of Continental 
Silhouette Seen for Spring 


NEW YORK—Complete accep- 
tance of the Continental silhouette 
for spring, 1960, has been predicted 
by Helene O’Hara of the Allied Kid 
Company. 

“There is a Continental styling 
for everybody,” she said. “The 
properly balanced Continental gives 
the heavier man a look of height 
and slimness and is becoming to the 
leanest of thin men; its slim look 
compliments, without revealing, his 
basic framework.” 

While the 1960 trend in patterns 
is not completely discernible, Miss 
O’Hara reported trends to giant 
checks and district plaids; slacks 
are seen in designs usually reserved 
for shirtings, such as madras and 
paisley. 

Colorings will be “offbeat”? with 
desert, earth or nature feelings, Miss 
O’Hara said. 
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Index to Advertisers 


This Advertisers’ Index is published as o convenience and not as part of the advertising 
contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for 
errors or failure to insert. 
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Time for 
Your Heel Seat 
Laster’s 
1,000 Mile 
Check-up? 


You know your car runs better 
and lasts longer when you have it 
greased and the oil changed once 





a month. Yet you rarely spend 
more than two hours a day on 








the road. 





Your shoe machinery runs for 
about six hours a day — three 








times longer than your car. Do 
you give it as much care as you 
give your car? 





SE RVICE 
PARTS 


Your United serviceman has the training 
. . . plus the experience needed to keep your 
machines at peak production. Let the United man 
give your shoe machinery the same care 
that you give your car. 


SHOE MACHINERY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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IN STOCK: <a 
YOUTHS’ . BOYS’ . BIG FELLOWS’ e—————_ 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO. MOUNT JOY, PA. 


Boys’ Shoes and Nothing Eut Boys’ Shoes 
As Orly GERBERICH Makes Them / 





_SOYS’ SHOES... 
-BOYS SHOES. . 
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